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I. INTRODUCTION 

The relation of the function of leadership to the science of socp- 
ology. — The primary task of sociology as a science is a description 
and explanation of the factors fundamental to the associate life. 
From this point of view the focus of the attention of the sociologist 
is upon the interactions or the reciprocalities of living organisms, 
or, in other words, upon the process of association as such. In 
his' treatment of the scope of sociology. Professor Small says: 
"The point of departure which we propose for sociology is the 
view-point from which all human associations present certain 
characteristics in common."^ Professor Giddings defines sociol- 
ogy as a general science, a science of social elements and first 
principles.^ In harmony with these definitions, though giving a 
more limited scope to the science, Professor Simmel says: "I 
understand the task of sociology to be description and determina- 
tion of the historico-psychological origin of those forms in which 
interactions take place between human beings." * Under "forms" 
he includes both "those general relations and changes which are 
called forth by the constant individual similarities and differences 
in the persons comprising every form of union," and those special 
forms which take place only in a limited number of combinations 
or determine only special phases of such." ^ By the term "forms" 
we understand that Professor Simmel means, not only the struc- 
tural, but also the functional phases of the social process. Such a 
point of view clearly gives to sociology a distinctive task. The 
description and explanation of the social structures and functions 

^American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, p. 324. 
'Principles of Sociology, p. 31. 

* Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 167. 

* Annals of the American Academy, Vol. VI, pp. 412 ff. 
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common to all kinds of groups, or the study of the social proce^ 
as such, is a work which no special social science has undertaken, 
but which is' necessary if a unified view of societary phen(»nena is 
to be obtained. In further illustration of what is meant here, it 
may be noted that there are special sciences which study economic 
institutions, political institutions, religious^ institutions, etc.; but 
there is no science which treats of the nature of the institutional 
activity as such. That there are certain common principles' in 
accordance with which all social instincts, customs, and institu- 
tions are formed, maintained, and changed, whether the interests 
which they express are economic, religious, political, artistic, or 
what not, is one of the fundamental assiunptions of the science of 
sociology. Again, it is clear that all the social sciences deal with 
phenomena that are expressed through such modal social f tmctions 
as co-operation, conflict, competition, imitation, invention, obedi- 
ence, leadership, etc. ; but there is no science which has had for its 
province the interpretation of the nature of these functions as ele- 
mental factors in the method by which all societary phenomena are 
expressed. 

The function which we shall study is that of leadership. Our 
attention will be centered upon its earlier and simpler expressions 
as found among the lower animals and especially among primi- 
tive peoples, the data used being derived chiefly from hunting 
groups. The study will be concerned with the relation of leader- 
ship to the more general and fundamental social forces, functions, 
and structures. 

Each of the special social sciences has to do with leadership in 
its relation to a particular subject-matter, and with reference to 
the realization of certain purposes and ends; but none of these 
special social sciences have imdertaken to describe and explain 
the function of leadership in general, and as one of the funda- 
mental forms in the reciprocalities of all individuals and groups of 
individuals. One of our principal hypotheses is that there 
are certain principles which are to be found in the study of the 
development of the leadership function in association, and that 
these principles are applicable to all associations, whatever may be 
their aims' or ends. It shall, therefore, be our purpose to attempt 
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to trace some of the early steps in the development of this funo- 
tion, not so much with the hope, in such a limited survey of the 
phenomena, of establishing the principles upon which leadership 
is based, but rather as prolegomena to the further study of this 
subject. 

Leadership as a tmiversal function of association. — ^The 
assumptions with which we start are, first, that leadership is a 
function common to all the different stages of the social process, 
from its simplest and most primitive to its most complex and 
highly developed manifestations ; second, that it is a function in 
the expression of all kinds of social interests, whether the inter- 
actions be inter-individual, inter-groupal, or inf ra-groupal. Lead- 
ership is one of the most primary as well as one of the most 
general forms of association. It arises wherever there are inter- 
actions of individuals or of groups, no matter what may be the 
purposes' or aims of these interactions. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to state that we are not more concerned with political leader-, 
ship than with leadership as manifested in the expression of any 
other social impulse or interest, thpugh to many minds the 
mention of leadership usually calls' up its political phase. 

Beginning with the simple associations of the lower animals, 
it may be stated that leadership is one of the important functions 
in their reciprocal relations. Leadership of family and migratory 
groups, of the combined efforts for offense and defense and for 
securing food, and leadership in mating and in play, are phe- 
nomena frequently observed among animals. In the associations 
of children in the expression of the play tendencies, the leader is a 
prominent factor. Again, in the more serious associative under- 
takings of children, in and out of school, the leader has an impor- 
tant place. Among primitive peoples, far enough advanced to 
possess traditions, there is usually found the tradition of the more 
or less mythical hero, who is regarded as the ancestor of the tribe 
and to whose leadership is ascribed the founding of the customs 
of the group. The fact of leadership among both primitive and 
civilized peoples is one of common observation, and only the most 
general statement of this' fact need be made here. In the expres- 
sion of the parental and filial impulses, the leadership at one time 
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may be that of the husband, at another that of the wife, and again 
that of both husband and wife in relation to the chil- 
dren, or that of the children in relation to one or both 
parents. In economic activity, leadership is present in all kinds 
of groups from the simplest form of association in the chase to the 
most complex modem associations under the guidance of the 
entrepreneur, the promoter of the largest corporation, or the presi- 
dent of a federation of labor ; in political activity, from the tem- 
porary leadership of the horde to the complicated and well-defined 
functions of the leader in modem governments ; in the expression 
of the play propensities there are leaders from the old man at the 
corroboree to the captain of the modern football team; political 
parties and schools of thought, scientific and philosophic, have 
their leaders ; radicalism and conservatism are never without their 
champions, and religions are founded by prophets. There are 
leaders of the smallest and most temporary groups', and leaders 
of the largest and most permanent groups, and there are leaders 
natural and supematural. Illustrations might be multiplied 
indefinitely to show that leadership is a universal function in 
association. 

Relation of leadership to the social process. — In so far as pos- 
sible we shall try to relate the study of leadership to a systematic 
theory of the social process'. By the social process we mean the 
infra-groupal and inter-groupal reciprocal activities of living 
organisms, including also under these relationships the influence 
of the group upon the individual and of the individual upon the 
group, and the interactions of individuals'. The unifying factor 
in the complex and innumerable diversities of social phenomena 
is to be found in the social activity itself, in the associating of 
individuals and groups' of individuals. The social process, then, 
is to be considered as the central fact. 

When we begin to analyze the social process, we find two 
main divisions with which the sociologist is concerned. In the 
first place, there are the fundamental social forces — impulses, 
instincts, and interests — ^which are organized or expressed 
through this process ; secondly, there is the question of the method 
by which these forces are organized or expressed. 
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There are certain functions, impulses, instincts, and interests, 
stich as the nutritive, reproductive, and protective, which are 
essential to the life-process and common to all organic life, plants 
included, and which, in so far as they are realized through asso- 
ciate activity, constitute the rudimentary motor forces' of the 
social process. These forces, both innate and acquired, are 
tendencies to associate activity, which are set free by organic and 
extra-organic stimuli. In addition to those just enumerated, we 
may mention acquisitiveness, or the tendency to appropriate or 
possess, leading to the large and important group of property 
interests; the play impulses and aesthetic interests; and the 
political, educational, ethical, and religious interests. 

From the point of view of method, the social process, in its 
most general aspects, may be stated in terms of control, through 
association, over the phenomena which condition the existence 
and development of individuals and groups. The method by 
which this control is attained, and the impulses, interests', or ends 
are realized, is fundamentally one of co-operating and conflicting, 
or rather it is a co-operating-conflicting process, both infra- 
groupal and inter-groupal. In the infra-groupal associate activity 
the element of co-operation is in the ascendency, while in the inter- 
groupal associate activity the conflict phase of the process is in the 
ascendency. This co^operating-conflicting process is mediated by 
such further modal social factors as" imitation, suggestion, inven- 
tion, and leadership.^ All this activity constantly tends' to assume 
two general forms or directions; viz., (i) an organized, and (2) 
an organizing. These two forms may be considered as giving the 
most general and inclusive statement of the modal phase of the 
social process. Under the organized phase is included what is 
meant by social structure — i. e., the social instincts, customs, 
institutions, and laws, or those activities which have proved to be 
successful in attaining social ends and values. By the organizing 
phase is meant the process of adaptation to the new and prob- 
lematic features entering into the social process. The organizing 
phase of the social process is one of the most important divisions 

' A discussion of this proposition can not be given here, but constitutes the 
material of another paper. 
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of social functioning, though we should not overlocrfc the fact that 
social functioning also includes the activity which is already 
organized. Our central problem will be the relation of the evolu- 
tion of leadership to that of the organized and organizing leases 
of the social process, or, in other words, the relation of leadership 
to the habitual-tensional-adaptive phases of the social process. 
This will involve some discussion of the more specific modal 
factors, such as the co^perating-conflicting process as mediated 
by the imitative-suggestive-inventive forces. More particularly 
the thesis will be concerned with the relation of the evolution of 
leadership to that of institutions ; these constitute two of the more 
important representatives of the organized and organizing phases 
of the social process. >^TLeadership is the pre-eminence of one or a 
few individuals in a group in the process of control of societary 
phenomena.^ Institutions are one phase of the organized modes 
of control, or, in other words, they are the social habits which 
have resulted from successful adjustive or organizi;ng processes 
in the effort to control the conditions of associate life. The dis- 
cussion will also comprise the relation of leadership to the develop- 
ment of personality or the consciousness of self which arises as a 
result of the part which the individual plays in society, and of the 
reactions of others to his activity. 

The method of control of societary phenomena is psycho- 
physical in character. 'In part, impulses and interests are 
expressed through automatic and instinctive action accompanied 
by a minimum of consciousness ; and, in part, they are expressed 
through conscious or psychical factors. But unquestionably the 
most effective phase of the method by which the impulses and 
interests are realized is the psychical. Mind has developed with 
reference to the furtherance of the efficiency of the motor 
responses which the organism is compelled to make to its* environ- 
ment, and it is without doubt the most plastic and powerful agent 
in the control of these motor responses. In the associative 
responses to stimuli, on the part of individuals and groups, mind 
becomes increasingly important with the increase in the com- 
plexity of the conditions to which adjustments must be made. 

Social psychology must form the technique for the interpre- 
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tation of social phenomena, if we are ever to have a scientific 
control of the conditicMis: of association even approaching that 
degree of control of ph)rsical phenomena which is based upon the 
sciences of physics and chemistry. There is no social science that 
will not be greatly influenced by the discovery of the law§ of the 
fundamental structures and functions common to all kinds of asso- 
ciation. History may be an interesting collection of facts, but it 
can be a science only in so far as it is interpreted through social 
psychology and its facts stated in terms of the formation of social 
habits or customs and institutions through the adaptive processes, 
of which, on the psychological side, the attention may be taken as 
central and inclusive of all others. Reform without a science ot 
sociology may now and then accidentally succeed, but any assured 
amelioration of social conditions can come only through a knowl- 
edge of the laws by which institutions are formed, perpetuated 
and changed. It is because of an interest in the effort that is now 
being made to gain a scientific control of societary phenomena 
that this investigation of the evolution of leadership has been 
undertaken, and if the discussion adds anjrthing of value to a 
fundamental science of association, we shall feel amply rewarded 
for the labor involved. 

II. LEADERSHIP AS AN INNATE AND ACQUIRED MODAL SOCIETARY 

TENDENCY OR FORCE 

In the consideration of any process, the first step logically is 
to inquire into the nature of the motor or driving forces which 
give rise to the process. Consequently, in the discussion of the 
relation of leadership to the social process, we shall study it first 
as a modal societary force, both in its innate and acquired aspects 
and in its connection with some of the other elemental social 
tendencies or forces. Both the lower animals and human beings 
inherit certain social potentialities^ — tendencies or propensities 
toward reciprocal relations with others. These innate propensities 
form the basis for the development of the acquired social ten- 
dencies. The elemental tendencies toward the associate activity 
are the social impulses, instincts, and interests. 

The social impulses are the primary or most rudimentary 
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tendencies to societary activity ; they are the active and propelling 
germs from which are developed the many highly differentiated 
and complex interests of human associations'. On account of the 
different meanings attached to the word "impulse," both by the 
psychologists and the sociologists, we shall state the meaning 
adopted here. The term "social impulse," used here in a very 
general sense, means an inherited or acquired tendency of an 
organism toward interactions or reciprocal relations with other 
organisms; it is used in both an objective and a subjective sense; 
it usually has conscious concomitants, but may or may not have 
conscious antecedents or conditions; it denotes an associative 
tendency which is set free by organic or extra-organic stimuli, 
and which may be expressed through inherited mechanisms — i. e., 
instincts — or through selective and volitional processes' and 
acquired reactions — i. e., habits, customs, and institutions. 

The social instincts are those impulses to reciprocal activity 
with other organisms for the expression of which relatively 
definite mechanisms are inherited; they constitute strong and 
often imperious tendencies to societary activity; they are the 
motor forces toward the associate life which have the momentum 
of the whole species or race behind them. 

The social interests are those impulses to interactions with 
others which are mediated and controlled by the volitional pro- 
cesses. In interest there is always an idea of the object, end, or 
purpose to be attained, which is not necessarily true of impulse, 
especially in its simplest expressions. Interest, says Professor 
Dewey, "is impulse functioning with reference to an idea of self- 
expression." ® The social interests are, therefore, the more highly 
organized dynamic forces in the social process. 

In the societies of the lower animals the social instincts consti- 
tute the chief societary forces. Association among the lower 
animals has been one of the principal factors in their survival and 
variation. In the struggle for existence, natural selection has 
favored those animals which have possessed the strongest tenden- 
cies to associate for the purposes of mutual aid in such activities 
as the securing of food, in offense and defense, and in care of off- 

• "Second Supplement" to the Herbart Yearbook for 1895, p. 22. 
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Spring. In the long course of animal development, the social 
instincts have become deeply rooted in the organism. Man as the 
heir of the social animals has inherited tendencies to the associate 
life, and, because of the great value of association to human beings 
in the struggle for existence, these propensities have been 
confirmed and strengthened. 

In the lower animals the innate tendencies to social activity 
are expressed largely through comparatively definite hereditary 
co-ordinations and possess but a small degree of flexibility; but in 
human beings there is not only a greater variety of innate social 
impulses, but also, owing to the greater complexity and plasticity 
of the nervous system, and the resulting higher reasoning powers, 
there is a much wider range of adaptability and variety in the 
social actions arising from these innate tendencies. The child at 
birth, from the point of view of the associate life, may be spoken 
of as' a bundle of innate social tendencies or impulses. It is a 
social being when it comes into the world, having aptitudes for 
activity which can find adequate and normal expression only 
through reciprocal relations with other individuals. These vari- 
ous social propensities are not disconnected or independent, but 
are organically related, having been evolved with reference to the 
whole social process. Their further definition and development 
in the associate life depends upon the nature of the organism and 
upon the character of the physical and social environment. 

In this section we are concerned chiefly with the nature of 
leadership and its relation to the expression of some of the 
elemental social impulses and interests. We have designated 
leadership as a modal societary tendency, because it constitutes 
one of the principal means by which all these impulses and 
interests are realized. 

That the tendencies to lead, and to obey and follow are instinc- 
tive in the societies both of the lower animals and of human 
beings is demonstrated by the large amount of evidence pointing 
in that direction. In the section entitled "Leadership as a Uni- 
versal Function in Association," attention has been called to the 
fact that leadership is a phenomenon frequently observed among 
the lower animals. A few instances may be given here in illustra- 
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tion of what is meant by saying that leadership is instinctive in 
animal societies'. Brehm states that among many of the lai^er 
societies of mammals the best-qualified member gains the leader- 
ship and finally obtains absolute obedience. Among the monkeys, 
he says, the strongest, oldest, or most capable member of the 
group becomes the leader. This honor is not conferred upon 
him by universal suffrage, but only after a most obstinate struggle 
with other competitors. The longest teeth and the strongest 
arms decide these conflicts. To the strongest belongs the crown. 
The leader demands and receives unqualified obedience in every 
respect.'' The existence of leadership among the associations of 
monkeys is noted by a large number of students and observers of 
their social relations. Espinas states that among the animals, 
monkeys attain the highest degree of collective organization; 
that, in addition to the subordination obtained through imitation 
and transmission of thought by means of signs, there is also 
subordination to a chief who both commands and directs, and 
by whom are established the mo^ complex and difficult communi- 
cations which the group has to sustain toward its environment.^ 
Houzeau says that the small groups among the Quadrumana, in 
a manner similar to those of men, are maintained solely by 
virtue of subordination and the principle of authority. Each 
group has only one chief, a male adult.* Elephants may be seen 
in herds ranging from five to two hundred. 

The most prudent and vigilant is chosen as the chief. Generally it is a 
male, but sometimes it is a female; the chief is deposed when his capacities 
wane. He has extensive authority and is always obeyed." 

In broods of chicks brought up under experimental conditions there are 
often one or two more active, vigorous, intelligent, and mischievous birds. 
These are the leaders of the brood ; the others are imitators. Their presence 
raises the general level of intelligent activity. Remove them and the others 
show a less active, less inquisitive, less adventurous life. They seem to lack 
initiative." 

^ Tierleben, Vol. I, pp. 26 and 46. 
*Des sociStSs animaUs, p. 505. 

* Etudes sur les faculUs mentales des ammaux, etc, Vol. II, "Nature du lien 
social." 

^ Topinard, Science and Faith, pp. 119, 120. 
" Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, p. 191. 
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Darwin also gives many examples of leadership in animal socie* 
ties' and states that it is a function common to most social ani- 
mals.^* Were it necessary, more illustrations might be given to 
show that the function of leadership among the lower animals is 
instinctive, as well as the tendency to follow leaders and to 
reward the most vigilant and efficient associates. 

In passing to human beings, the instinctive character of bodi 
leadership and obedience may be noted in the as^sociations of chil- 
dren, and especially in their playing. The stronger, more ener- 
getic, more masterful, or more resourceful member of the group 
gains the ascendency and often exercises almost complete control 
over his companions. In connection with the tendency to obey 
a leader in children's games, Groos says : 

The blind obedience accorded the leader of a little band is calculated to 
fill parents and teachers with envy The common fighting plays of chil- 
dren markedly exhibit this voluntary submission to a leader, less known, I 
think, in regulation games than in the many contests which a crowd of chil- 
dren will naturally fall into when a few belligerent spirits are present; 
when there is a trick to be played on schoolmates or janitor, an orchard to 
plunder, some unpopular person to annoy by breaking his windows or other- 
wise damaging his property — in these escapades the leader's word has absolute 
authority, and the most docile children will commit deeds in blind obedience 
which fill their parents with amazement and horror." 

On the other hand, in the family the native tendency of the normal 
child to obey and to follow is, through the leadership of its 
parents, directed into habitual or institutional channels, and thus 
the child is prepared for the larger groups and wider social 
relations into which it is to enter. 

But the instinctive tendencies to follow and to lead extend 
beyond the period of childhood, though they are then modified 
and organized to a larger extent by means of the selective and 
volitional processes. The conditions calling for the exercise of 
these functions are constantly recurring in all kinds of associa- 
tions, and no group can long survive in its competition with 
others that does not make use of the ability of its superior few in 
directing and co-ordinating the activities of the many in their 

^Descent of Man. 

" Groos, The Play of Man, pp. 338, 339. 
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adaptation to the problematic conditions of the group. 
The variations in the innate and acquired abilities of 
the members of each group make it possible for those 
fittest to direct the activities of the group to be selected, and as 
there is probably no normal individual who is not at some time the 
best-qualified leader in some of the groups to which he belongs, 
the propensity to lead is always kept alive. On the other hand, 
the tendency to follow is always a strong one even among the 
most advanced societies. Habitual and customary activities' pre^ 
dominate. Initiative, originality, and reconstructive thought are 
qualities exercised but rarely by the many, and by no means con- 
tinuously by the gifted few. Thinking is difficult, often painful ; 
following the lines' of least resistance is a social law as well as 
a physical law, and in all groups the tendency is for the few to 
make the paths and for the many to follow therem. What Bryce 
asserts as true of political groups applies to all kinds' of associa- 
tions: 

Political society has depended upon the natural inequality in the strength 
of individual wills and in the activity of individual intellects, so that the 
weaker have tended to follow the stronger, not so much because the stronger 
have. compelled them to do so as because they themselves wished to do so. 

And, in speaking of the future of political obedience, he adds: 
"Obedience is an instinct of human nature too strong and perma- 
nent to be got rid of."^* In this connection says Professor 
Cooley : 

We are bom with what may be roughly described as a vaguely differ- 
entiated mass of mental tendency, vast and potent, but unformed and needing 
direction The prime condition of ascendency is the presence of undi- 
rected energy in the person over whom it is to be exercised ; it is not so much 

forced upon us from without as demanded from within We are bom 

to action ; and whatever is capable of suggesting and guiding action has power 
over us from the start." 

In speaking of the impulse to follow or obey, especially with rela- 
tion to the government of primitive peoples, Ratzel says : 

Arbitrary rule, though we find, no doubt, traces of it everywhere in the 
lower grades, even when the form of government is republican, has its basis, 

^Bryce, Studies in History and lurisprudence, pp. 467 ff. 
^ Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, pp. ^84 ff. 
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not in the strength of the state or the chief, but in the moral weakness of the 
individuals who submit almost without resistance to the domineering power." 

This Statement may be too strong, but it helps to illustrate one side 
of the situation. Ellis points out that great indolence and 
deficiency in energy are among the causes of the despotism of the 
kings, chiefs, and priests of the Ewe-Speaking peoples of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa.^'' While indolence may be one of 
the leading causes: in obedience to superiors, especially in tropical 
climates, it is by no means the only cause, for the most vigorous, 
industrious, and intelligent races are followers' of leaders. The 
instinctive character of the tendencies to lead and to follow, as 
manifested in the wider social circles, is expressed as follows by 
Professor Baldwin : 

There are men so naturally bom to take the lead in social reform, in 
executive matters, in organization, in planning our social campaigns, that we 
turn to them as* by instinct. They have a sort of insight to which we 
can only bow. They gain the confidence of men, win the support of women, 
and excite the acclamations of children. These people are social geniuses." 

The character of leadership and obedience varies greatly, 
from its purely instinctive expression among the lower animals, 
through the scarcely less blind following of the leader of the mob 
of human beings, up to the highly reflective following and leader- 
ship of the great inventor, scientist, artist, philanthropist, or 
statesman. The primitive man follows the leadership of the 
mythical hero or the apotheosized ancestor with unswerving and 
unexamined loyalty, and his final answer to the perplexing ques- 
tions of the ethnological inquirer is : **That is what our fathers 
said." But the primitive man is' not alone in this kind of follow- 
ing of authority. The ipse dixit of the Middle Ages and the ipse 
dixit of modem political platforms and religious creeds are akin 
to the primitive man's reverence for authority, and all are expres- 
sions of the deep instinctive social tendency of the lower animals 
and of men to lead and to be led; and these tendencies are but 
modes of expression of the two great phases of the social process — 
the conserving and the innovating, the habitual and the adaptive, 

"Ratzel, The History of Mankind, Vol. I, p. 132. 

" Ellis, The Ewe-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, p. 10. 

"Baldwin, Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 172. 
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the customary and the changing — between which the social 
rhythm of the ages has played, emphasis at one time being upon 
the side of the conserving forces, at another upon the side of the 
innovating, and scarcely ever striking that balance so essential to 
ideal social organization. Tylor has' expressed this tendency of 
the associate activity as follows : 

It may be that the increasing power and range of the scientific method, with 
its stringency of argument and constant check of fact, may start the world on 
a more steady and continuous course of progress than it has moved on here- 
tofore. But if history is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must lode 
forward to stiffer, duller ages oi traditionalists and commentators, when the 
great thinkers of our time will be appealed to as authorities by men who 
slavishly accept their tenets, yet cannot or dare not follow their methods 
through better evidence to higher ends." 

Leadership, then, should be classified among the most general 
and essential modal social tendencies or forces, since it is inti- 
mately concerned in the expressicMi of all the social propensities. 
Moreover, its importance to groups in the struggle for existence 
has made it an instinctive tendency both in the lower animals and 
in human beings. This instinctive propensity, under the modifica- 
tion and guidance of human reason, becomes one of the central 
innovating and directing forces in all social groups, and instead 
of its influence waning in modem societies, as is sometimes 
asserted, the probability is that nowhere in the associational series 
does this function play such an important role as in the most 
highly developed and plastic social groups. Where life is con- 
stantly growing more complex and problems are multiplying, 
and where men reason more about the best means of attaining 
social values, the extraordinary insight and sound judgment of 
the leader will be in ever-increasing demand. 

in. RELATION OF LEADERSHIP TO THE ORGANIZED AND ORGANIZ- 
ING PHASES OF THE SOCIAL PROCESS, OR TO THE HABITUAL- 
TENSIONAL-ADAPTIVE PHASES OF ASSOCIATING 

All social activity may be stated in terms of control over the 
conditions by which associating organisms, or the groups which 
they form, are preserved and developed. Primarily and essen- 

" Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 453, 453. 
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tially this control is with reference to the sustentation, reproduc- 
tion, and protection of the organisms composing the groups, but, 
in addition to this, it is with reference to the deepening and 
enriching of the associate life in all its phases. The conditions to 
be controlled are found in the physical and social environment, 
and in the nature of the organisms themselves. The ultimate 
constituent factors of the social process are the individual, and 
the physical and social environment. They are not independent 
entities, acting upon each other in an external way, but are 
reciprocally related factors within this process ; they are functions 
of each other. The environment is not merely accepted, but it is 
selected even by the lower animals, and among human beings it 
is constantly being constructed and reconstructed. This building 
and rebuilding of the environment with reference to the attain- 
ment of social values and ends is what is meant by controlling 
the environment. In like manner, the individual never is, but 
always is becoming; he is a function of the social process, and 
he controls and is controlled by the physical and social environ- 
ment. 

The method of control, in its more general aspects, is deter- 
mined, on the one hand, by the aptitude of the nervous system to 
select and fix, in more or less definite and permanent modes of ex- 
pression, those activities which are successful in attaining the 
essential and developmental social values ; and, on the other, by the 
flexibility of the nervous system through which these organized or 
co-ordinated modes of expression of societary activity are adapted 
to the new conditions entering into the social process. As a result 
of the first characteristic of associating organisms, we have one of 
the most general modal phases of the process of association, 
namely, the habitual, or, in more social terms, instinctive activity 
and instinctive-custom activity, including under the latter term, 
institutions, laws, morals, public opinion, etc. From the second 
characteristic we get what may be called the adaptive phase of the 
social process, or the adjustment and accommodation of social 
instincts and customs to new and problematic conditions. The 
entrance of new factors into the process of association gives rise 
to stresses, strains, emotions — that is, tensions of some kind; 
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and, consequently, we may speak of another general modal phase 
of the social process, namely, the tensional. This really consti- 
tutes an intermediary i^a^ between the habitual or organized 
and the adaptive or organizing phases. Perhaps it may be well, 
at the start, to emphasize the fact that these are not independent 
modal factors in the control of societary conditions, but that they 
are reciprocally related, the one presupposing the other. The 
tensional phase arises because of an instinct or a habit that has 
become inadequate in the face of a problematic situation, and the 
adaptive or organizing phase has meaning only in its relation 
to both of the preceding, for it is the conscious use of the old 
co-ordination, or organized phase of the social process in attain- 
ing new social ends. They are treated here merely as convenient 
abstractions, being in reality but phases of the more inclusive and 
unifjring fact — ^the process of association. Leadership is 
intimately connected with these three phases of modal societary 
activity, as it is one of the principal functions in aiding the adjust- 
ments of the old coK>rdinations to the new conditions. In order 
to bring the illustrative material of this chapter into clearer rela- 
tion to these three modal processes, we shall g^ve a more specific 
statement of each of them and of their connection with leadership, 
and shall then discuss leadership in its relation to the founding, 
maintaining, and changing of customs and institutions; in its 
relation to occupations and to some of the t3T)ical problematic 
social conditions and crises; and in its connection with the 
development of personality. 

The habitual, tensional, and adaptive phases of the social 
process are classified among the more general modal social func- 
tions and structures because they are fundamental to the expres- 
sion of all social interests. Including under the habitual or 
organized phase both the so-called race habits or instincts and the 
acquired social habits or customs, institutions, laws*, etc., it may 
be said that all social impulses and interests are mediated through 
these general modes of associate activity. 

By social structures we mean the relatively definite and 
co-ordinated phases of the social process as expressed in instinc- 
tive activity and in custcmis, institutions, laws, morals, etc. Social 
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structure is not regarded as something apart from or outside of 
the social process, but rather as the organized or co-ordinated 
phase of the process, and, in fact, as occurring within the process. 
It is not a static thing, but a particular kind of social activity; 
whereas by social function is meant the whole social process from 
the point of view of action in the accomplishment of social values 
and ends. Social function includes both the use of the social 
structures and their adaptation to the new and problematic condi- 
tions entering into the social process. 

In discussing the relation of leadership to the more general 
modal social functions and structures, we naturally begin with the 
instinctive societary activities. They constitute the simplest and 
most fundamental modes of attaining social ends. The social 
instincts are those hereditary modes of reciprocal activity of or- 
ganisms which pertain to the fundamental necessities of the life- 
process, and which in the experience of the species or race have 
proved useful in providing for these necessities. By the process of 
natural selection, they have become deeply rooted in the species 
or race. Instinctive activity constitutes the chief mode of expres- 
sion of the social life of the lower animals, and it forms the basis 
of the more highly developed structures and functions in human 
association. Social habits or custom activities have their sources 
in the instincts and impulses, but differ from instinctive activity in 
that they are not physically inherited, but are acquired during 
the lives of the individuals and are the result of social ends con- 
sciously formulated as well as of the conscious selection of the 
means for reaching these ends. Custom activity arises through 
the mediation of social instincts and impulses by the rational or 
volitional processes. While not inherited physically — or, if they 
are, they become instincts — customs and institutions are inherited 
socially, involving, as they do, certain established modes of 
activity to which each individual must conform. From customs 
are differentiated institutions, laws, morality, fashions, etc. To 
the habitual or organized phase of the social process, then, belong 
the purely instinctive activity of the lower animals and the 
instinct-custom activity of human beings, including under the 
latter term all of the acquired types of associate life which possess 
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a more or less permanent and co-ordinated mode of expression. 
They represent certain definite and successful ways of associating 
which have been consciously or unconsciously adopted by the 
group. 

Though the vis inertiae of social structures and functions, even 
in the most advanced groups, is very great, and the changes 
enforced upon the group by the altered conditions of the environ- 
ment or organism probably, as a rule, exceed those which are 
made voluntarily, yet neither the structural nor the functional 
phases of the social process are absolutely fixed and invariable 
anywhere in the associational series. In fact, one of the primal 
prerequisites for the survival and development of any group is 
that its structures and functions shall maintain a certain degree 
of plasticity and adaptability. Social conditions, as represented 
in the environment or in the organism, are constantly changing, 
and consequently social structures and functions must vary also 
in order to become adapted to the new situations'. While the 
structures and functions are reciprocally related, the one condi- 
tioning the other, there is a sense in which functions always pre- 
cede structures. The social structures are adaptations to past 
conditions, and so can never be completely in accord with the new 
circumstances. The nature of the novel situations to which 
adaptation of the instinctive and customary activities must be 
made varies from the everyday difficulties to the most dangerous 
crises. The inadequacy of the existing social activities in the 
presence of particular problematic conditions creates unrest, dis- 
content, dissatisfaction, and various degrees of emotional instabil- 
ity, culminating in the greater crises', such as wars, conquests, 
panics, and revolutions. The process of adaptation of the social 
habits to the new conditions presents all phases and degrees of 
difficulty and danger, and thus becomes one of the crucial social 
functions. In general it may be said that the initiative or guidance 
of this process calls for superior ability or fitness of some kind — 
for characteristics which one individual or a small number of 
individuals in each group possesses in a greater degree than the 
other members of the group, either by virtue of native or acquired 
ability, or both, or by virtue of exceptional devotion of time and 
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energy to the problems to be met. Consequently, the problematic 
ronHitions become the nuclei of the fu n ction of Iradprsbip . It 
originates and centers in the difficulties of the adaptive or 
organizing process. 

Roughly speaking, we may say that the process of adaptation 
takes two main directions — namely, that of maintaining and that 
of changing existing customs and institutions. No hard and fast 
distinction is to be drawn between these processes. They are 
rather aspects of a permanent relationship between custom and 
the adaptive activity, the emphasis in some cases being upon the 
maintenance of the custom, and in others upon its change. Both 
of these processes require the leadership of individuals of 
jpecial qualifications, and they present problems of all degrees of 
difficulty and call for all degrees of ability, from the temporary 
leadership of the child among his companions to the powerful and 
permanent influence of the genius. A good example of what 
is meant by leadership in the maintenance of customs or institu- 
tions is found in the educator's function in molding the social 
activities of children into a certain degree of conformity to the 
habitual ways of associating. But, of course, the other aspect of 
the adaptive process is concerned here, too, in the modification 
of the educational functions and institutions to conform to new 
factors entering into the life-process or in the making of the 
educational functions more efficient. A more negative aspect 
of this branch of the adaptive process is found in the leadership 
of activities necessary for reformation or punishment of violators 
of custom and law. But again the other phase of the adaptive 
process is seen here, too, in the change of penal and reformatory 
institutions and laws made necessary by new conditions and new 
methods of punishment and reformation. Turning more specifi- 
cally to the second phase of the adaptive process, we find that the 
making of changes in habitual ways of associating is very difficult 
and often irksome; and especially is this true with respect to 
changes in the direction of progress, and when the changes to be 
made are concerned with adult individuals. This difficulty is in- 
creased where the groups are primitive or isolated, and where 
social stimuli are comparatively few and not of an intense char- 
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acter, or where, paradoxically speaking, the habit of changing has 
not been formed. The break in habits creates a disturbance of 
physical and mental equilibritmi. A breach of custom gives a 
shock to individuals and groups. Conflicts between the individual 
and his group, between groups or institutions, and between classes 
within the larger groups, cause all sorts of problematic ccmditions 
and relations which perplex and disconcert the average mind. 
Almost constantly there are new situations arising calling for new 
plans and ideals, or causing failure in the working of old plans, 
creating disappointments', maladjustments, and discouragements 
— in general, tensicms of all kinds. From the tensions coming 
into the social process all degrees of derangement in the normal 
activity of associants may arise, ranging in gravity from the usual 
disturbances produced by everyday difficulties to the chaotic con- 
ditions growing out of the greatest crises. 

The process of adaptation in both of its principal phases is 
often accompanied by physical and mental pain, by hesitation, 
doubt, perplexity, discouragement, and the most intense forms of 
consciousness. The tensions may be so great that there is a com- 
plete breakdown in the habits and customs and in the process of 
adaptation, so that individuals or groups succumb to defeat and 
death; but even in the less serious crises most individuals lose 
that rational control of their activities which is necessary to 
efficient adaptation. In the presence of the new, unsolved, mys- 
terious, dangerous, or difficult, the old habits, customs, or institu- 
tions become inadequate, and emotional disturbances arise in 
most individuals which for a greater or less extent of time check 
those directive processes of consciousness required for an ade^ 
quate adjustment to the changed situation. Extreme examples; of 
this are seen in the panics caused by great conflagrations, and in 
mob activity resulting from the great emotional excitements 
caused by the violation of some cherished custom; but it holds 
true only in a less degree for the disturbances in all of the more 
regular and normal activities of society. For most associants', 
confusion of ideas and hesitancy in action and a high state of sug- 
gestibility result from the introduction of new and complex fac- 
tors into the customary ways of associating. In the face of such 
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difficulties as these, there is a demand for an initiating or guiding 
force to assist the associants in the attainment of the new ends 
made necessary by the altered conditions in organism or environ-, 
ment. In each group are usually found those who by,.Yir.tuej;>iL.a 
certsuu kind of temperament^ jsuperiar ability, or -training^, while 
appreheading. . the danger or difficulty involved in a highly 
problematic, ^utuation, are-sitill able ta retain .the control of the 
rationa l conscious: prQcgs5!e.s. which give, them sdl-control and 
Q^tjrQj..Qyei:..others> and make them leaders in the process of 
adaptation. They are aggressive, resourceful couragjeous, and fgf- 
sightfidj with extraordinary strength and endurance, and with the 
ability to focus the attention upon the problem at hand, in the 
face of the greatest distractions, until the necessary factors in 
the solution are brought under control. Sustained attention is 
necessary in solving a difficult problem, in meeting an emergency, 
or in the mastery of any subject. Concentration of attention is 
required for seeing relations in other than habitual ways. But 
sustained attention calls for such qualities as originality, wide 
experience, exceptional energy, determined and prolonged effort 
— qualities which in any marked degree belong to the few in each 
group and which are pre-eminently the characteristics of genius.^ 
Consequently, when the customary ways of associating become 
' inadequate, or when there are difficulties with reference to the 
maintenance of customs or institutions, the control of the 
problematic conditions involved creates a need and urgent demand 
for the more direct personal element than is; present when the 
social process is running smoothly — for the individual of superior 
congenital and acquired ability. While all members of the group 
must pass through the adaptive processes, it is usually necessary 
that a certain individual or group of individuals, possessing 
greater ability or a peculiar fitness of some kind, take the initia- 
tive in making the adjustment, suggesting the various steps in 
the activity, and guiding the process toward a successful realiza- 
tion of the ends required by the new conditions. It is the diffi- 
culties of the adaptive process, then, in relation to the control of 
the conditions of associate life, which create the demand for 
the individual of special skill, insight, ingenuity, constructive 
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imagination, and experience to devise the means, make the plans, 
or construct the policies by which the more or less vaguely con- 
ceived wants or desires of the members of the group may be 
realized. 

All social activity tends to flow between the two poles of 
custom and change of custom, and the two most general functions 
of the leader tend to conform to these two directions of the social 
process. As Professor James states it : "There is an everlasting 
struggle in every mind between the tendency to keep unchanged, 
and the tendency to renovate its ideas. Our education is a cease- 
less compromise between the conservative and the progressive 
factors."*® This psychological principle applies to the associate 
life both of individuals and of groups. The conservative tendency 
is stronger in some groups than in others and in some tempera- 
ments than in others, but it constitutes one of the principal forces 
in all associations. On the other hand, there is the desire for 
novelty and innovation, which, while perhaps not so continuously 
effective as the conservative tendency, plays just as important a 
role in the development of society and of leadership. The aggres- 
sive, domineering, ambitious t3rpe of individual, as well as the 
more passive, docile, and conservative type, is found in almost 
every group. The tendency to lead is, as we have seen, innate, and 
the desire for the power and social approval which come through 
the successful control of the activities of others is one of the 
strongest forces in association. The great personality is developed 
under the influence of powerful social stimuli, and finds expres- 
sion and realization through the innovations which he makes in 
the customs and institutions of society, through the control of 
things and persons, and through the reactions of other individuals 
to his influence. The leader, therefore, may function as a "fer- 
ment" in the social life, as a stimulus to greater or more careful 
activity, as an initiator of new wants and needs, as in the cases of 
the inventor, investigator, discoverer, and agitator; or, on the 
other hand, he may function as a co-ordinator of the disturbed 
activities of the members of the group, as a guide and counselor, 
as a center of inhibition upon the more irrational and precipitate 

^Psychology, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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reactions to stimuli, and in the maintenance of groupal customs 
and traditions through education and the various forms of bring- 
ing individuals or groups' into a certain required degree of con- 
formity with accepted modes of associating. 

Leadership and occupations. — Having considered the general 
nature of social habits and their adaptability in relation to the 
leadership function, we are now ready for a discussion of the 
more special phases of the social process, in so far as they are 
related to social habits or institutions and leadership. It has been 
noted that, in general, all social activity tends to become habitual, 
but the nature of the fundamental divisions of this habitual 
activity has not been discussed. By further analysis, we find that 
the social process, when viewed with reference to the method of 
expression of the social impulses, is made up of the interactions 
of a large number of groups possessed of specific habits and 
modes of adaptation to the environment, which are determined 
by the nature of the varied activities required to reach the 
numerous ends involved in the expression of the social interests. 
The particular activities upon which these specific habits and 
modes of adaptation are based are represented to a very great 
extent by the occupations. From this point of view, occupations 
may be regarded as the rudimentary social functions and as the 
units of social organization. Says Professor Dewey : 

Occupations determine the fundamental modes of activity, and hence 
control the formation and use of habits. These habits, in turn, are something 
more than practical and overt. "Apperceptive masses" and associational 
tracts of necessity conform to the dominant activities. The occupations 
determine the chief modes of satisfaction, the standards of success and failure. 
Hence they furnish the working classifications and definitions of value; they 
control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the sets of objects and 
relations that are important, and thereby provide the content or material of 
attention, and the qualities that are interestingly significant. The directions 
given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intellectual characteristics. 
So fundamental and pervasive is the group of occupational activities that it 
affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of mental traits. 
Occupations integrate special elements into a functional whole. Because the 
hunting life differs from, say the agricultural, in the sort of satisfactions and 
ends it furnishes, in the objects to which it requires attention, in the problems 
it sets for reflection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho-physical co-ordi- 
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nations it stimulates and selects, we may well speak, and without metaphor, of 
the hunting psychosis or mental type. And so of the pastoral, the military, 
the trading, the manually productive (or manufacturing) occupations, and 
so on." 

Another very important illustration of the influence of occu- 
pations in the formation of habits of thought or institutions is 
that pointed out by Professor Veblen^* in what he calls the 
leisure-class occupations and, in modem economic life, the indus- 
trial and pecuniary employments. Among the greatest problems 
of modem civilization are those which are due, in large d^^ee, 
to "the divergent trend of the discipline" of the last two employ- 
ments. It is through the occupations that the elemental needs of 
society are met. The dominant occupations represent the chief 
interests of society, its principal aims, ends, and ideals. They 
represent interests which are the centers of activity of groups of 
individuals not only from day to day, but also from generation 
to generation. It is in this persistent and almost constant form of 
activity that the rudimentary social habits or structures are 
formed. 

But what is the relation of the individual, and especially of 
the leader, to the occupational activity? In the first place, it may 
be said that, from the point of view of the organiz ation ofsociety 
in its entirety, the occupation represents the social unit. The 
individual cannot be considered as the unit of social organization. 
He is bom into a society in which the general modes of inter- 
actions of occupations are already fairly well defined, and his own 
activities are shaped and directed by these relationships into 
which he is bom. The occupation represents a certain definite 
and more or less permanent mode of activity continuing from 
generation to generation, whereas the individual has but a com- 
paratively brief existence. On the other hand, the modes of 
activity represented in the occupations are by no means fixed or 
inflexible, and the individual does modify them, especially the 
individual of extraordinary ability. In fact, adaptations of 
habitual forms of occupational activity to the new conditions of 

*^ Psychological Review, Vol. IX, pp. 219, 220. 

' The Theory of the Leisure Class, and in the Proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the American Economic Association. 
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the physical and social environment must be made by the indi- 
vidual, and, consequently, while the occupation may be considered 
as the social unit from the point of view of the entire social 
organization, the individual must be considered as the social unit 
from the point of view of change of social structures and func- 
tions. But the more intimate relation which the occupations sus- 
tain to leadership is found in the fact that they afford the most 
efficient channels for the highest development of the variations 
in the ability of individuals, and thereby accentuate the native 
qualities of initiative and inventiveness' which the superior 
individuals may possess and upon which leadership and change in 
social organization depend. Through the variations in the nature 
of occupational activity, the individual may find the employment 
which gives the best expression to his inner nature, and which, 
therefore, develops whatever leadership qualities he may possess. 
The occupations, therefore, constitute the most effective forms' 
of reciprocal activity of individuals and groups. On the one 
hand, they are groups of habits which have proved successful in 
the control of the environment for the realization of the rudi- 
mentary social interests, while, on the other hand, they provide 
opportunity for the greatest influence of personality in the con- 
trol of the problematic conditions entering into the social process. 

Not all groups can be called occupational, but it is contended 
here that it is on the basis of these elemental social functions that 
the primary groups and classes are formed, and, as the habits of 
thought and action determined by the dominant occupations tend 
to be carried over into all other forms of associational life it is 
evident that the occupations are the principal factors in determin- 
ing the character of leadership throughout all the groups of a 
particular society. The occupations are instrumental in determin- 
ing the leadership of non-occupational groups because they 
furnish the modes of activity through which the individual may 
best express himself; they afford the standards of success and 
failure, and, therefore, the means of comparing and judging 
individuals on the basis of their ability and their fitness for 
furthering the interests of other kinds of groups. 

Leadership, occupations, and institutions in relation to the 
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problems and crises arising in the expression of social imptUses 
and interests, — ^The basal problems and crises of the associate life 
originate in connection with the expression of the fundamental 
instincts, impulses, and interests of the organism in the process 
of adaptation to the physical and social environment, and it is in 
relation to the expression of these social tendencies, largely 
through occupational activities, that leadership and institutions 
are developed. The interests which are absolutely essential to the 
existence and perpetuation of society are the nutritive and repro- 
ductive, and all the occupations bear a close relation to the 
realization of these ftinctions. 

The problems connected with food-getting are persistent, 
specific, and imperious. While they occupy but a small port of 
the attention of some of the members of the more advanced socie- 
ties, for the great majority of people they are now, as ever, 
among the dominant factors in the associate life. With the 
development of society they increase in complexity and variety, 
but in all stages of advancement they give opportunity for the 
expression and social recognition of various kinds of ability, and 
for the growth of leadership and personality. 

The complex of reproductive interests, including the parental 
and filial impulses, is fundamental to the associational series in 
all its different degrees of development. It is one of the primal 
and most essential of the group-forming forces', and, as it is vital 
to the maintenance of association, its problems furnish one of the 
chief demands upon leadership. Under this group we may com- 
prise all the functions by which new members are introduced into 
the group and trained or educated for the various social activities. 
Accordingly, it would include the functions of birth, pre-ado- 
lescent and adolescent education, marriage, and, in general, all of 
the domestic relations and occupations. The problems of this 
group of interests occur with a certain regularity, and so can be 
anticipated. They, therefore, cause less of a shock to the social 
relations than the more violent and irregular changes, and tend 
to be assimilated more readily to the existing institutions. Never- 
theless, they present problems of a specific character, and each 
particular case demands the adjustment of the customs and insti- 
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tutions to the special needs of the situation. The activities con- 
nected with these interests, therefore, become very important 
centers of leadership and institutional life. 

While the nutritive and reproductive impulses and interests 
constitute the ultimate and irreducible factors of the life-process, 
there is a Jarge number of other forces, even in the most primitive 
societies, which exercise a profound influence upon leadership 
and institutions. Among these we may mention as primary the 
acquisitive impulses or property interests, the governmental or 
political interests, and the religious, ethical, educational, aesthetic, 
sociability, and health interests. 

The acquisitive impulses or property interests find expression 
through almost all of the different occupations. Among the 
primary sources of social activity these interests occupy a very 
prominent place. Acquisitiveness is one of the most potent of the 
innate social impulses and, under the influence of the various 
social conditions, gives rise to the different forms' of property 
relations and institutions. Beginning with the defense and exten- 
sion of food areas among the lower animals and primitive men, 
and the demand such activity makes for the superior individual, 
the acquisitive impulses grow to be among the most constant 
sources of attention in all grades of human societary development, 
and they originate some of the most vital and complex problems 
of association. Because of the intense interest and attention 
which have been bestowed upon the acquisition and ownership 
of property, and of the great variety and complexity of the 
problems that have arisen in this connection, these appropriative 
forces become one of the chief centers for the expression of person- 
ality and leadership. With the development of associate life, social 
recognition and influence come to be associated with the owner- 
ship of property and the ability to acquire wealth. Ownership 
then becomes one of the principal means for securing the esteem 
of associates, and so of self-esteem and self-realization. The 
psychology of the powerful influence which property plays in 
societary life is pointed out by Professor James when he says : 

Between what a man calls me and what he simply calls mine the line is 
difficult to draw In its widest possible sense, a man's Me is the sum 
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total of all he can call his, not only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his house, his wife and his children, his ancestors and friends, his 
reputation and his works, his lands and horses and yacht and bank account." 

Possession of property, therefore, is one of the chief factors in the 
extension and development of the personality, in securing honor 
and influence and leadership in the group, and this social recogni- 
tion, in turn, tends to reinforce the individual's consciousness of 
self and to increase his confidence in his ability to exercise the 
function of leadership. 

The need of a direct control of the interactions of groups, and 
of individuals and groups, calls for particular occupations, such 
as those of chiefs, kings, judges, lawgivers, and the different civil 
and military officials required for the various political fimctions ; 
and this activity issues in those habitual forms of social life called 
political institutions. The crucial importance of the preservation 
of the political group for all other forms of association has given 
it the central position in the attention of the historian. Upon the 
successful solution of the grave problems arising in connection 
with this phase of the associate life — as, for example, in wars for 
defense or aggression — ^has depended the very existence of all 
other phases of association, and hence the high esteem in which 
the efficient leaders in this kind of activity have been held. Wars 
and conquests are the most vehement forms of social activity, 
and they produce the most dangerous crises which the political 
group has to meet. Moreover, these crises occur irregularly, 
and so are more difficult to anticipate and control than many of 
the other forms of social exigencies'. Consequently, they have been 
among the most potent sources of leadership and institutions. 
War makes an urgent demand for leaders' with great courage, 
persistence, and endurance, and with ability to organize and con- 
trol others, and to form decisions rapidly, yet carefully, and then 
to act promptly, forcefully, and efficiently. In addition to these 
personal qualities, war has also furnished a strong stimulus to the 
inventor, investigator, mathematician, and technologist. How- 
ever, there is danger of overemphasis of the influence of wars, 
conquests', and migrations in the evolution of institutions. The 

''Psychology, VoL I, p. 291. 
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less intense problems of controlling intertribal and international 
relations, and the many interactions of groups within the larger 
political groups, as well as the relations of these groups to the 
particular individuals, if not so exigent, have been a more con- 
stant and regular source of leadership and of customs' and insti- 
tutions. To enumerate even a part of these relations would con- 
sume more time and space than can be given here, and we can 
only hope to touch upon their significance to the evolution of lead- 
ership and institutions in the treatment of the more concrete 
material that is to follow. We may note, in passing, the civil 
and criminal violations of customs, which constitute another set 
of problems or crises in the political phase of association, and 
which occur at uncertain intervals and create a demand for 
specially qualified leaders, and originate definite occupations such 
as that of the police, lawgiver, and judge. 

The constant introduction of new individuals into the group 
by birth causes another problematic relationship which is the 
source of one of the principal branches of the function of leader- 
ship. Each child comes into the group with certain native 
tendencies to social activity. It is a bundle of unformed poten- 
tialities for social action. On the other hand, the group into 
which the child is bom has acquired certain definite modes of 
associating, certain fairly well formed channels of social conduct 
into which the activities of each new unit must be directed. It 
is evident that a contrast or discrepancy, depending upon the 
stage of development reached by the group, will exist between 
these new members and the customs or institutions of the group. 
The necessity for continuity in the life-process of the group calls' 
for an adaptive process between the new units and the institu- 
tions. The social tendencies of the child must be shaped and 
directed in accordance with the organized modes of associating 
which have proved useful to the group. The problems arising in 
connection with this phase of the adaptive process make the 
demand for the teacher as leader, and, with the development of 
complexity in the social process, for a teaching profession and 
educational institutions. At first the educative functions are 
assumed by the women of the group, and in particular by the 
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mother. The mother is the first teacher— especially is this true 
among the primitive peoples — and, as a rule, she is the principal 
teacher during the pre-adolescent period odE the child. But 
among the more primitive peoples the discrepancy between the 
attainments of the group and endowments of the child is rela- 
tively small, and the educational period is correspondingly 
brief. The customs and traditions are few and the occupations 
simple, and as a result the time required for the teacher to bring 
the child up to the institutional level of his group is compara- 
tively short when compared with the period of training required 
of the modem child for the most efficient social action. In primi- 
tive society, with the advent of the adolescent period the youth 
passes from the more direct control of the mother and women of 
the tribe, and is initiated into the duties and privileges of man- 
hood and womanhood, which means the enlarging of the circle 
of control and leadership to include the whole group. The adoles- 
cent period, with its rapid and important physical and psychical 
changes, its new and powerful social impulses, its enthusiasms, 
ideals, and hero-worship, and its high state of suggestibility, has 
in all stages of human association been one of the most prominent 
centers of leadership. The problematic features of this crucial 
period in the social development of the individual have called for 
the attention, not only of parents, but also of physicians, teachers, 
and the clergy. It is almost universally recognized by primitive 
peoples, and is the source of some of their most sacred rites and 
ceremonies, forming, in fact, the beginning of public educational 
institutions.** Both in Greece and in Rome careful attention was 
given to this period, and in the church it has been the time of 
confirmation. But even in modem society only a slight begin- 
ning has' been made toward a historical and scientific study of the 
phenomena of this critical stage. Recently it? has been receiving 
the attention of some of the best leadership of the educational 
world. 

The constant presence of disease, stiffering, and death in all 
stages of human societary development introduces into the social 
relations another set of irregularly recurring crises which have 

•* Cf. Hall, Adolescence, Vol. II, pp. 232 ff. 
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had no inconsiderable effect upon the development of leadership 
and institutions. The intense desire for the cure of disease and 
relief of pain, and the highly problematic nature of these abnormal 
conditions, have always been strong stimuli to the efforts of 
certain types of individuals for meeting these crises. Not only is 
the medical profession a result of these crises, but they have also 
been strong stimuli to the development of several branches of 
science. 

The very essence of the religious impulses and interests is 
bound up with the leadership function and its correlates. , The 
religious activity is largely personal, and the relationship of the 
persons is that of superiority and subordination. On the side of 
the follower there are faith, reverence, obedience, awe, love, and 
gratitude, and the desire for help and direction in all the difficulties 
and crises of life; while on the side of the leader or deity there 
are idealized all of the leadership qualities, such as wisdom, 
power, and foresight. The problems relating to this interest also 
give rise to a distinct occupation or profession, and institutions 
grow up about the greater religious and political leaders, whom 
memory tends to deify. 

This enumeration of social impulses and interests, while in no 
way complete, is probably sufficient to illustrate the general 
relationship of occupational activity, leadership, and institutions 
to the expression of these forces. Certain impulses and interests 
are so important to the existence and development of association 
that they tend to draw about them one or more occupations in 
which groups of persons find the problems which engage most of 
their attention throughout life, and who form habits in con- 
formity to the nature of the activity so constantly pursued. These 
occupations constitute the principal channels for self-realization, 
and so they furnish the chief standards for comparing the value 
of individuals in the promotion of the social process. Those 
most efficient in meeting the problems and emergencies arising in 
th(^ expression of the different impulses and interests become the 
IjKiders. In a general way it may be said that there are two kinds 
of leadership in relation to the occupations: (i) That which 
belongs to the occupations as such. This is most clearly exempli- 
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fied in what are called the professions ; as, for example, in medi- 
cine, where the physician is the leader of the whole community 
with reference to the problematic conditions involved in disease 
and accident. (2) That which exists within the occupation or 
profession. Within every occupation there are those who are 
leaders, either by virtue of superior ability for control of the 
difficulties involved in the vocation, or because of exceptional 
devotion of time and energy to the interests which the occupation 
serves. Specialism may be regarded as a subdivision of this class 
of leadership. Institutions are the ossification or crystallization, 
so to speak, of the successful portions of the occupational activity 
put forth in the expression of the social impulses, and so follow, 
not precede, the development of personality and leadership. 

IV. LEADERSHIP AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES AND FUNCTIONS FROM 

THE GENETIC POINT OF VIEW 

Hunting people. — In the investigation that follows, the 
attempt will be made to give a genetic account of the conditions 
which stimulate the growth of personality, of the authoritative 
personage, the specialist, the leader, and of the reflective and 
reconstructive processes which this leader initiates, guides, or 
organizes, and their crystallization into institutional life. For 
this purpose we begin with the hunting type of activity, which 
was the dominant one in the associate life until comparatively 
recent times. It is still the chief type of societary activity among 
the lower animals and the nature peoples, and, in comparison 
with the period of its duration in the associational series, all the 
other types, such as the agricultural, pastoral, manufacturing, 
and trading, have had but a very brief existence. The effects of 
the long-continued dominance of this kind of activity have not 
been effaced by the later occupations, but are deeply rooted in the 
psycho-physical organism and in a very true sense form the 
foundation of the social structure of modem civilization. That 
the hunting type of activity is instinctive in human beings seems 
to be fairly well established by the evidence. The impulses to 
this kind of activity appear, with greater or less intensity, in all 
individuals of all races, and in some they are* very strong, though 
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of course they have been greatly modified by the changed environ- 
ments and the different experiences of modern civilizations. The 
ease and avidity with which all classes in modem society turn to 
this t)rpe of activity for their recreation is also evidence of its 
instinctive character. The fact of its universality and its funda- 
mental importance, both in primitive and in civilized society, 
makes the study of the phenomena connected with it of the highest 
value for a scientific comprehension of the social process. 

Using the term in a broad sense, it may be said that the 
hunting type of associate life is based upon a complex of instincts, 
such as hunting or pursuit, fighting, playing, and gaming. It 
includes all of the more direct, spontaneous, highly intense, and 
emotional forms of societary activity, such as are found in the 
chase, the feud, the duel, the prize-fight, war, and gambling, and 
in play and the great variety of games and recreative activities, 
such as golf, tennis, baseball, football, billiards, dramatic perform- 
ances, and theater-going.^^ It has been rightly pointed out that the 
element of conflict is very prominent in this kind of activity, but 
the fact should not be overlooked that the co-operative phase of 
association is also exceptionally strong here, the distinguishing 
characteristics of hunting being rather its intensity, immediacy, 
and spontaneity; in the comparative directness with which 
response follows stimulus, and the brief and rapid nature of the 
reflective processes and the great emotional excitement which 
accompanies it. There is rapt attention, largely of the spontaneous 
sort, so that there is less conflict of impulses and ideas and less 
effort involved than in the more roundabout, reflective types 
of activity. The problems are such as require very quick decisions 
in response to stimuli. It involves a high degree of the peril- 
ous, precarious, and strategical, and demands severe and strained 
attention. Such activity is, therefore, absorbing and fascinating 
in the extreme, and is radically different from the longer, more 
roundabout, highly reflective processes, where considerable time 
elapses between the stimulus and response, and where attention 
and effort are prolonged, and the motor phase of the process is 
not so conspicuous or important. In his study of the gaming 

*Cf. W. I. Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VI, pp. 750 ff. 
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instinct, Professor Thomas ^* has shown that modem employ- 
ments are attractive just in the degree in which they contain the 
highly problematic and vicissitudinous elements which character- 
ize the hunting t3rpe of activity, and that the irksomeness of 
labor is limited chiefly to those occupations in which these de- 
ments are eliminated or greatly reduced, so that the activity is 
of a routine and monotonous character. 

In addition to the more general qualities of the hunting 
activity as a t3rpe, there are a number of more special characteris- 
tics belonging to it in the narrower sense — i. e., as the principal 
method of obtaining food in a groi;ip. Where a tribe depends 
upon the hunting of animals for the larger part of its food, the 
process assumes a much more serious aspect, and almost all of 
the characteristics of the type, as mentioned above, are intensified. 
Catching or killing animals requires the most rapid and accurate 
movements, strained attention, and complete absorption in the 
process. Under such extreme tension, though of brief duration, 
there is a vehement stirring of the emotions. Success is attended 
with excessive joy, and defeat is followed by deep disappointment 
and dejection. A high degree of co-operation of the associants 
and of co-ordination of all their movements is often absolutely 
essential for overcoming the superior motor capacities of the 
animals. It is a life-and-death struggle on both sides and in it 
man's powers of co-operation and conflict and inventiveness are 
often taxed to the utmost. 

Though for the primitive man hunting is an essential occu- 
pation, and one that must be followed with a certain degree of 
regularity, yet it does not cease to be fascinating, as is evidenced, 
in part, by the fact that the men reserve that phase of the groupal 
activity to themselves, and assign the more passive and routine 
phases to the women, such as collecting vegetable food and small 
animals, moving the camp, or carrying home the game. Its 
attractiveness is also further demonstrated by the reluctance with 
which it is abandoned for other pursuits requiring more con- 
stant care and attention, though they may afford a less precarious 
existence. Nieboer, whose work attests a wide knowledge of 

" Loc, cit., pp. 750 ff. 
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hunting peoples, gives the following excellent characterization of 
this t)rpe of associating, in which we may also see the reason for 
its irresistible charm : 

Hunting is never a drudgery, but always a noble and agreeable work. 
Occupying the whole soul and leaving no room for distracting thought; 
offering the hunter a deiinite aim to which he can reach by one mighty 
effort of strength and skill; uncertain in its results like a battle, and 
promising the glory of victory over a living creature; elevating the whole 
person — in a word, intoxicating." 

While the hunting peoples as a rule possess a small degree of 
institutional development, nowhere have we found any evidence, 
even among the lowest groups, that they lack in skill and interest 
in the activity upon which their livelihood depends, and, in many 
cases, the ability manifested is marvelous to those whose occupa- 
tions have not required such a training. The life of primitive 
peoples is so often described in merely negative terms that it is 
well to emphasize the more positive factors in their activity. The 
key to the situation, not only for primitive groups, but also for 
more advanced peoples, is given by Spencer and Gillen when, 
after speaking of the conspicuous ability of the native Australians 
in such activities as tracking, and in memory of events intimately 
concerned with their welfare, they say: "Their mental powers 
are simply developed along lines which are of service to them 
in their daily life." The illustration of this principle, taken from 
Australian life, which follows, may be regarded as t5rpical of the 
disciplipe of the hunting activity. As a source of leadership, 
note should also be made of the differences in the ability of the 
natives as shown in the illustration : 

Not only does the native know the track of every beast and bird, but 
after examining any burrow he will at once, from the direction in which 

the last track runs, tell you whether the animal is at home or not 

Whilst they can all follow tracks which would be indistinguishable to the 
average white man, there is a great difference in their ability to track when 
the tracks become obscure. The difference is so marked that, while an 
ordinary good tracker will have difficulty in following them while he is on 
foot, and so can see them close to, a really good one will unerringly follow 
them up on horse or camel back. Not only this, but, strange, as it may 

"Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 193. 
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sound to the average white man whose meals are not dependent upon his 
ability to track an animal to its burrow or hiding place, the native will 
recognize the footprint of every individual of his acquaintance." 

Speaking in general of the influence of occupations upon the 
Columbian Indians of the northwest coast of North America, 
Bancroft says : 

West of the Cascade Range the highest position is held by the tribes 
who in their canoes pursue the whale upon the ocean and in the effort to 
capture Leviathan become themselves great and daring, as compared with 
the lowest order who live upon shell-fish and whatever nutritious substances 
may be cast by the tide upon the beach." 

And of the different tribes of the Columbians, the superiority of 
the inland hunting groups over the fishing tribes of the sea- 
board is generally recognized by the students of the two cultures. 
The food supply of the coast tribes is probably much more 
abundant, but, with the exception of the capture of whales, the 
skill required for securing the food is less than that of the inland 
tribes. On the coast a sufficient amotmt of food is obtained with 
comparatively little effort, and the people become more indolent 
and sluggish, aside from the fact that there is not as great a 
degree of physical and mental development from fishing as from 
hunting activity. The hunting life requires more intelligence, 
greater energy and skill, and a higher type of motor activity. 
These are concrete illustrations of the more abstract principle 
stated in the introduction to this discussion ; i. e., that the different 
conscious processes occupy a modal relationship to the social pro- 
cess, and are called into being as aids to the more efficient con- 
trol of the physical and social environment. Mental development, 
therefore, as well as the character of the institutional life, depends 
upon the nature of the activity required in a particular group to 
meet the conditions of the existence and growth of the group. 
From these illustrations, too, can be seen the general conditions 
in which leadership may originate. The superiority of some 
individuals in the control of the food-process or other interests 
makes them the leaders, while the nature of the groupal activity 

^Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 24, 25. 
^Native Tribes of the Pacific Coast, Vol. I, p. 153. 
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may determine the superiority and leadership of a particular group 
over other groups, or its inferiority and subservience to them. 

V. EVOLUTION OF LEADERSHIP IN THE PREMATERNAL STAGE OF 

ASSOCIATION 

The general nature of the hunting activity has been touched 
upon and it now remains to consider some tjrpical hunting groups 
of different levels of development in order to determine more 
specifically the nature of the problems and crises of this type of 
association and therefore the stimuli and the personal qualities 
which determine leadership, as well as the habits of thought or 
customs and institutions created by the discipline of this kind 
of associate life. Both social structures and functions, as we 
find them in modem civilized society, are the products of long 
ages of growth. As we have seen, the simplest forms of social 
structure are found in instinctive activity, and from this may 
be traced all degrees of development and combination of instinc- 
tive and rational activity up to the most highly organized forms 
of institutional life in which are represented the maximum of 
social consciousness, of adaptability, and of control of the physical 
and social environment through purposive adjustment of means 
to consciously formulated ends. The lower we descend in the 
associational series, the less do we find of the institutional modes 
of control and of the control exercised through personality and 
the organized forms of leadership and authority. 

In the associations of the lower animals instinctive activity 
predominates. In comparison with human beings, they possess 
a simpler nervous system and a corresponding lack in mental 
ability, and therefore, possess but a small degree of adaptability 
to new environmental conditions. With the possible exception of 
some of the higher animals, the reasoning processes probably enter 
only in a slight degree into the adaptive activities of the animal 
associations, and consequently there is little basis for institutional 
development. But while there are no institutions among the 
lower animals, the fact should not be overlooked that they do 
possess social stmctures in the forms of numerous instinctive asso- 
ciative activities. They have many of the fundamental social 
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impulses which human beings possess, and they should not be 
excluded from the social realm simply because these social 
impulses are expressed largely through hereditary mechanisms. 
While we cannot say that they have property institutions, matri- 
monial institutions, political institutions, etc., they do acquire 
property and have matrimonial relations and political activities. 
The social structures at this stage are the most rigid and unadapt- 
able known to the associational series, and where social ends are 
reached in such a comparatively automatic and unconscious man- 
ner, there is but little opportunity for the development of con- 
sciousness of self or for the expression of personality. Leadership 
at this stage is also predominantly instinctive. There are no 
definitely organized modes of selecting a leader or a group of 
leaders, but in certain of the common undertakings, and in par- 
ticular those which contain some degree of the novel, critical, 
or dangerous, a stronger or older member of the group will 
assume the leadership, assisting the group in the expression of 
its social impulses and directing the adaptive process in so far as 
the flexibility of the movements at this stage permit of an element 
of accommodation to problematic situations or emergencies. 
However, the need of leadership where ends are reached in this 
instinctive way is not so g^reat as on the higher levels of develop- 
ment, where the reflective processes play a much larger part and 
where the complexity of social life introduces numerous 
problematic conditions. 

With the transition to human beings, there is a more highly 
developed nervous system, and a correspondingly greater mental 
ability for the control of the conditions of the associate life. 
With the very complex and elaborate processes of memory, imagi- 
nation, reasoning, and volitional activity, hiunan beings are vastly 
more effective than the lower animals in the control they can 
exert over the environment through associative activity. In 
man there is a greater variety of innate social impulses than in 
the lower animals, and, by virtue of his stronger and more 
elaborate mental powers, there is a far greater plasticity and 
adaptability in the expression of these impulses. Although the 
innate impulses remain as the basal forces in the human social 
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process, they are greatly modified by individual and groupal 
experience, and out of them proceed innumerable acquired inter- 
ests. But in the social process of human beings the social struc- 
tures and functions vary greatly in their degrees of development, 
and a study of the nature and causes of these variations should 
throw considerable light upon our problem. 

The simplest forms of human social structures and functions 
are probably to be found in what has been called the pre-matri- 
archal stage of association. It has been so styled from 

the fact that ideas of kinship are so feeble that no extensive social filiation is 
effected through this principle, in consequence of which the group has not 
reached the tribal stage of organization on the basis of kinship, but remains 
in the biological relation of male, female, and offspring."^ 

This primitive human stage is exemplified by such groups as the 
Veddahs, Bushmen, Fuegians, Point Barrow Eskimos, Botucudos, 
and Tasmanians. The Veddahs live in very small groups, which 
have but little communication with each other. Their occupa- 
tions consist chiefly in the chase and in collecting of edible plants 
and small animals; there is no division of labor except that 
between the sexes; there is no system of caste or slavery; each 
group has its headman, whose position depends upon age, energy, 
and skill, and whose authority is very limited and temporary. 
Because of their meager food resources, the Bushmen live a com- 
paratively solitary life in small hordes ; there is very little of what 
may be called institutional life, even the family unions being of 
the most transitory nature; there are no hereditary or elected 
chiefs, though the temporary leaders are notably superior to their 
followers in physique; they occasionally join in plundering expe- 
ditions under the guidance of a leader; there is no conception 
of a Supreme Being. The Fuegians live principally on shell- 
fish, and because of the scarcity of the food supply and their 
method of obtaining food, they are constantly changing about; 
they live in very small groups and recognize no chiefs in the usual 
sense of the word, leadership being temporary and acquired 
through age and experience ; as a rule, the small groups have little 
relations with each other, with the exception of temporary unions 

" Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. Ill, p. 762. 
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for defense in their desultory wars, which are not under the 
direction of an organized leadership. Of the Botucudos Keane 
says: 

There is no common bond of union between the different clans, which 
are grouped in separate communities of from ten to twenty families, 
occupying no fixed territory except certain hunting grounds which are 
tacitly recognized by the neighboring tribes; any encroachment on these 
lands leads to tribal disputes and quarrels, which are usually settled by a 
sort of duel between the champions of the respective factions, but which 
end occasionally in a free fight all round; a successful champion often 
becomes the chief or headman of the community, but he enjoys little personal 
authority, nor is the office hereditary, so that it is difficult to conceive of a 
lower state of social organization.*^ 

Marriage is temporary, though not promiscuous ; they believe in 
the influence of good and bad spirits, but have formed no idea of 
a Supreme Being. Among the Tasmanians there were no heredi- 
tary chiefs, and leadership depended purely upon personal quali- 
ties, such as exceptional skill in the chase or courage in the defense 
of the hunting territory; the leadership thus acquired was tem- 
porary and secured no institutional recognition.*^ 

These illustrations may be taken as typical of the pre-matri- 
archal stage of societary development. They present certain char- 
acteristics in common. The food resources are meager; the popu- 
lation of the various groups is small; all of the interactions are 
of a simple, undifferentiated sort ; they have but few contacts with 
other peoples, and there is no division of labor except that 
between the sexes; the life is nomadic, and there is but little 
permanency in their relations ; as a rule they are peaceable, what 
wars they have being of an unorganized character; the two funda- 
mental functions of co-operation and conflict are both compara- 
tively vague and indeterminate in character; there are few intense 
social stimuli or difficult problems, and consequently but a small 
demand for strong personalities and highly reflective processes 
which precede the definite and well-organized social activities 
which we call institutions; leadership is temporary, sporadic, and 
unauthoritative, and has not been institutionalized; there is but 

"^ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIII, p. 199. 
■* Cf . Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, p. 81. 
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little direct personal control entering into their associational life; 
social stimuli are not sufficient in number or intensity to arouse 
either a high degree of group-consciousness or of consciousness 
of self ; the training is not favorable to the growth of personality ; 
the kind of conditions under which such groups associate are also 
unfavorable to the growth of any definite and coherent customs 
and traditions centering about the activities and personality of 
mythical or real heroes and ancestors. Traditions and customs 
imply a certain degree of memory and reflective consciousness 
based upon social relationships having a permanency of three or 
four generations, at least, and the interactions of these groups are 
too shifting and indefinite to permit the igrowth of any consider- 
able body of traditions. In the pre-matriarchal stage there is 
some private property in movable articles, such as weapons and 
utensils, but there is no private property in land and no definite 
tribal boundaries, the communal ownership of the land by the 
group being only tacitly recognized by neighboring groups. 
Private property has received no institutional expression at this 
stage, and institutionalization of the matrimonial, political, edu- 
cational, and religious relations can scarcely be said to have begun. 
Having noted the meager amount of institutional and personal 
control of associational conditions in the pre-matriarchal stage, 
we may now take up some more advanced groups to discover, if 
possible, the relation between the development of personality, 
authority and leadership, and that of institutions. The Anda- 
manese or "Mincopies,** who were usually classed among the 
most primitive groups before the more careful study of them 
by E. H. Man, may be regarded as forming a sort of transition 
between the pre-matriarchal groups and the larger and better- 
organized matriarchal groups. They present many conditions in 
common with the pre-matriarchal groups discussed above, being 
hunters and fishermen, and living a peaceable and comparatively 
isolated life. As they have few contacts with foreign peoples, 
one of the principal groups of stimuli to the development of 
leadership is absent — i. e., conflict with other peoples. Conse- 
quently, whatever leadership there is must be with reference to 
certain infra-tribal problems, such as arise i» connection with the 
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acquisition of a food supply, migrations, the settlement of 
disputes, the family life, religious activity, etc. But they differ 
from the former groups in having more abundant food resources. 
This allows a more settled life, nomadism being confined to one 
tribe on the shore, and "even among them there are hamlets which 
are only abandoned temporarily."** The influence of the 
greater stability in their social relations is manifested by the 
permanency of the marriage tie, the beginnings of political 
organization, of the hereditary principle, and of the division 
of labor. Property in land, however, is communal. Each tribe 
has a head-chief, who usually resides at a permanent encamp- 
ment, and has authority over the elders or sub-chiefs. The 
latter are in authority over each community, consisting of from 
twenty to fifty individuals. 

The power of the chiefs is very limited and is not necessarily hereditary, 
though in the event of a grown son being left who was qualified for the 
post, he would, in most instances, be selected to succeed his father in 

preference to any other individual of equal efficiency Social status is 

dependent not merely on the accident of relationship, but on skill in hunting, 
fishing, etc., and on a reputation for generosity and hospitality. A certain 
pre-eminence is assigned those who excel as hunters or fishermen, and 
such are usually found to be chosen as chiefs or headmen of a community. 
The chiefs and ciders arc almost invariably superior in every respect to the 
rest.** 

It is a significant fact in the development of leadership that the 
settlement of disputes is at first usually through the intervention 
of the chief, as in the case of the Andamanese. He thus acts as 
an inhibitive factor upon the more immediate and irrational pro- 
cess of punishment as represented in the blood-feud, and seems 
to be the earliest center about which grows up a rational settle- 
ment of difficulties through law and the judgeship. Because of 
the intimate relation of leadership to religion and the develop- 
ment of the concept of personality as related to deities, it is well 
to note here that the Andamanese have no forms of worship, but 
that "there is a vague belief in Puluga, an immortal, invisible 
being." ^^ Growth of personality through leadership must pre- 

"Man, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XII, p. loS. 
** Ibid, "Keane, Man, Past and Present, p. 169. 
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cede any clear and well-defined ideas of the personal attributes of 
a deityi The dawn of the concept of personality among these 
peoples is reflected in their vague belief in a deity. 

VI. EVOLUTION OF LEADERSHIP AND INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
MATRIARCHAL AND PATRIARCHAL STAGES OF SOCIAL ORGANI- 
ZATION 

Leadership in relation to customs and institutions from the 
point of view of myths and traditions, — When society arrives at 
the maternal or paternal system of organization, there is sufficient 
stability in social relations to permit of the growth of myths and 
traditions, and we have another source of information in regard 
to the evolution of the function of leadership and of institutions. 
In primitive society, without the use of printing and books, the 
only source of information on the early life of the group is to 
be found in the oral traditions and myths. Almost without excep- 
tion the primitive peoples of the stages of development under 
consideration ascribe the founding and changing of their customs 
and institutions to some great leader, usually conceived as a deity 
or as quasi-divine. 

The excellent investigations of Spencer and Gillen have shown 
that the natives of central Australia have a comparatively rich 
traditional life, and that their whole past life is bound up with 
totemic ceremonies, 

each of which is concerned with the doings of certain mythical ancestors 
who are supposed to have lived in the dim past, to which the natives give 
the name of the Alcheringa.** 

The exceptional leaders of that period were called Oknirabata, 
which 

means a great instructor or teacher, and it is at the present day applied to the 
wise old men who are learned in tribal customs and teach them to the 
others. It is a name only given to men who are both old and wise .... and 
is regarded as a very high distinction." 

To these leaders is ascribed the founding of the various customs 



^The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 119. 
'^ Ibid,, pp. 187, 394. 
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and institutions, of the ceremonies which control the food supply, 
of the complex marriage systems, etc. To them are also 
accredited various modifications which have been made in these 
customs. The profound influence which these traditions have 
upon their life is to be seen in the remarkable continuity in their 
social relaticMis, extending down through their history. So com- 
plete is this that each individual is believed to be the direct rein- 
carnation of an Alcheringa ancestor, or the spirit of some 
Alcheringa animal. This belief is also an important aid to the 
establishment of the principle of inheritance, and cases are given 
where leaders trace the right to their position back to an ancestral 
leader of the Alcheringa times. Because of the important relation 
of leadership to the development of personality and the conscious- 
ness of self, we may note here that the traditions of the natives 
assign the same personal content to animals and even plants as to 
human beings. Of this Spencer and Gillen say : 

In the Alcheringa lived ancestors who, in the native mind, are so 
intimately associated with the animals and plants, the name of which they 
bear, that an Alcheringa of, say, the kangaroo totem may sometimes be 
spoken of either as a man>kangaroo or a kangaroo-man. The identity of 
the individual is often sunk in that of the animal or plant from which he is 
supposed to have originated.*? 

In describing the social life of some of the tribes of southeastern 
Australia, Howitt points out that it was believed that the various 
customs were instituted by the deceased headman, who is now 
regarded as a deity. He was also feared because it was thought 
that he would punish all violations of these customs by sickness 
or death. 

The mythology of the Tlinkits centers about the experiences 
of Jelch, the raven. His sayings are widespread among the 
people and form their rules of conduct. The ruling principle in 
their lives is : "As Jelch lived so must we live." *® 

The civilization myth of the Incas relates that 

men were savages dwelling in caves like wild beasts devouring wild roots 
and fruit and human flesh, covering themselves with leaves and bark or 

^Ibid., p. 119. 

" Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, pp. ^53 ff. 
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skins of animals. But our father, the Sun, took pity on them, and sent two 
of his children, Manco Ccapac and his sister-wife. Mama Occllo; these rose 
from the lake of Titicaca, and gave to the uncultured hordes law and 
government, marriage and moral order, tillage and art and science. Thus 
was founded the great Peruvian Empire, where in after-ages each Inca and 
his sister-wife, continuing the mighty race of Manco Ccapac and Mama 
Occllo, represented in rule and religion not only the first royal ancestors, 
but the heavenly father and mother of whom we can see these to be personi- 
fications, namely, the Sun himself, and his sister-wife, the Moon.** 

Of the character of the mythology of the American Indians, 
in general, and as relating to leadership, Brinton says : 

The native tribes of this continent had many myths, and among them 
there was one which was so prominent, and recurred with such strangely 
similar features in localities widely asunder, that it has for years attracted 
my attention, and I have been led to present it as it occurs among several 
nations far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This myth 
is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and teacher of the 
tribe, who, at the same time was often identified with the supreme deity and 
the creator of the world. It is the fundamental myth of a very large number 
of American tribes and on its recognition and interpretation depends the 
correct understanding of most of their mythology and religious life. The 
outlines of this legend are to the effect that in some exceedingly remote 
time this divinity took an active part in creating the world and fitting it to be 
the abode of man. At any rate, his interest in its advancement was such 
that he personally appeared among the ancestors of the nation and taught 
them the useful arts, gave them the maize or other food plants, initiated 
them into the mysteries of their religious rites, framed the laws which 
governed their social relations, and, having thus started them on the 
road to self-development, he left them, not suffering death, but disappearing 
in some way from their view. Hence it was nigh universally expected that at 
some time he would return. As elsewhere the world over, so in America 
many tribes had to tell of such a personage, some such august character, 
who taught them what they knew, the tillage of the soil, the properties of 
plants, the art of picture-writing, the secrets of magic; who founded their 
institutions and established their religions, who governed them long with glory 
abroad and peace at home; and finally, did not die, but like Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, Charlemagne, King Arthur, and all great heroes, vanished mysteriously, and 
still lives somewhere, ready at the right moment to "return to his beloved 
people and lead them to victory and happiness." ** 

In New Britain, To Kabinana, a mythical personage, 

**Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, 354. 
^American Hero Myths, p. 27. 
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is considered the founder, creator, or inventor of all good and useful things. 
Fruitful land, well-built houses, fine fish-traps, were all his work or inven- 
tions; also all good institutions, customs, and usages are supposed to have 
been derived from him.** 

The eponymous hero of the Qiinese, Fu Hi, is the reputed 
founder of the empire. He 

invented nets and snares for fishing and hunting, and taught his people how 
to rear domestic animals. To him also is ascribed the institution of marriage.^ 

In his discussion of the Aryan household, where we reach a 
more highly developed form of association than hitherto con- 
sidered, Heam says : 

Wherever there was a clan there was an eponym, or founder, whether 
real or legendary, of that clan. 

The eponym was the original house spirit and a deceased ancestor. 
Among the Aryans, 

kinship comprised every social relation, every tie that binds man to life; 
and with them kinship implied a constant and vivid reference to the 
founder of their kin, the q>onymous hero of their dan, or of their race.** 

The founder of the ancient city was 

the man who accomplished the religious act without which a city could not 
exist He established the hearth where the sacred fire was eternally to 
bum. He it was who, by his prayers and his rites, called the gods, and 
fixed them forever in the new city. We can understand how much respect 
would be felt for this holy man. During his life men saw in him the author 
of a religion and the father of a city; after death he became a common 
ancestor for all the generations that succeeded him. He was for the city 
what the first ancestor was for the family — a Lar familiaris. His memory 
was perpetuated like the hearth-fire which he had lighted. Men established a 
worship for him, and believed him to be a god; and the city adored him 
as its providence. Sacrifices and festivals were renewed every year over 
his tomb.* 

The question now arises as to the value of these myths and 
traditions, as evidence in relation to the evolution of leadership 
and institutions. Though it is clear that there is an element of 

^Danks, "Marriage Customs of the New Britain Group," Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 281, 282. 
*■ Keane, Man : Past and Present, p. 24. 
*^The Aryan Household, p. 143. 
•Coulanges, The Ancient City, p. 188. 
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exaggeration in them, and that they are out of proportion to what 
really happened, still they present a fundamental trait in human 
nature and association. Their universality is further evidence 
of the innate character of reverence and of the profound need 
of leadership. Memory always tends to deify the great leader 
after his death, and hero-worship and the growth of the mythical 
element about any e;xceptional personality are not confined to the 
more primitive peoples. Says Mr. Lyall : 

It does not follow, because a tribe claims its descent from a god, that 
the divine founder is a personage entirely mjrthical, as some comparative 
mythologers do vainly imagine. He is quite as likely to be a real hero 
deified, for the founder of at least one Rajput state, who is as authentic as 
any historic personage can be in India, is freely worshiped by his clan to this 
dayr 

Moreover, these traditions could never have got into the attention 
of any people without having some intimate relation to their life. 
For the most part, they are concerned with the great problems of 
the group, the chief epochs and turning-points in its history. 
They center about the great crises in the life of a group, and 
memory has deified the heroes who carried the group through 
these difficulties and enabled it to adapt itself to the changed con- 
ditions. This evidence, therefore, apparently points to the great 
personality or leader as the forerunner of institutional life. He 
is not only the leader of the people during his life, but, if great 
enough, apotheosis makes him the leader of the group after his 
death, so that he continues to help or hinder men in the expression 
of their social impulses, either aiding in the maintenance or sanc- 
tioning changes of the customs and institutions of which, in a 
true sense, he was the founder. 

The native tribes of Australia, — In the study of the further 
evolution of leadership and institutions under the maternal and 
paternal systems of social organization, the Australians afford at 
least three excellent advantages. In the first place, they are 
typical hunters, making them especially valuable for this investi- 
gation which emphasizes the influence of occupations. Secondly, 
their exceptionally long period of isolation from the influence of 

*• Quoted by Hearn, loc, cit. 
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foreign peoples removes one of the complicating factors in social 
development and makes it possible for us to get a clearer view of 
the other forces which have contributed to the evolution of social 
organization. In the third place, they have been very carefully 
studied by the ethnologists, which goes far toward removing one 
of the primary objections to conclusions drawn from data relating 
to primitive peoples, namely, the unreliability of the data. While 
they are a comparatively homogenous people, both in physical 
and mental characters, the great diversity of the wide extent of 
territory peopled by them has given rise to the development of 
important local differences in social organization and ir these 
discrepancies from the common principles upon which their early 
life was based we may hope to find some of the causal factors in 
their social evolution. 

The basal principle of their social organization is the division 
of the tribe into two exogamous intermarrying groups, and in 
the attempt to understand their social life this fact must be kept 
constantly in mind. Indeed, the fact that this form of organiza- 
ticMi is characteristic of primitive peoples everjrwhere at a certain 
stage of development warrants a comparatively full description 
of it here, for upon the comprehension of its meaning must 
depend, to a great extent, our understanding of the evolution of 
personality and instituticMis. This principle of social organization 
has been made the basis of classification of the different Aus- 
tralian tribes by such careful students of their evolution as Messrs. 
Spencer, Gillen, Fison, and Howitt. On the basis of this prin- 
ciple, Mr. Howitt distinguishes four types of organization, corre- 
sponding to the nature of the food conditions of the different 
parts of the continent. They are: (a) the Barkinji; (b) the 
Kamilaroi; (c) the Waramunga or Arunta; (d) the abnormal 
types.*'' 

The Barkinji type of organization is found in the south- 
central and southwestern portions of the continent. This r^on 
is a vast desert country, where, with the exception of a short 

*•'' Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XVIII, pp. 31, 72, Also, for 
A more recent and complete description of these typta of organization, see 
Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 88-295. 
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pericxi during the rainy season, the fcxxi supply is very poor. 
This type of social organization is the simplest in Australia. It 
includes all those systems which have two primary classes and a 
group of totems belonging to each, descent being counted through 
the mother. A man can neither marry a woman in his own 
class nor in his own totem. There are also further restrictions 
which tend to prevent marriage of near relatives, A more detailed 
description of the system cannot be given here, but, for our pur- 
pose, its salient features, as exemplified in the Urabunna tribe, 
which may be taken as t)T)ical of this kind of organization, are 
summarized by Spencer and Gillen, as follows: 

(i) a group of men all of whom belong to one moiety of the tribe who arc 
regarded as the Nupas or possible husbands of a group of women who 
belong to the other moiety of the tribe; (2) one or more women specially 
allotted to one particular man, each standing in the relationship of Nupa 
to the other, but no man having exclusive right to any one woman, only a 
preferential right; (3) a group of men who stand in the relationship of 
Piraungaru to a group of women selected from amongst those to whom 
they are Nupa. In other words, a group of women of a certain designation 
are actually the wives of a group of men of another designation.*" 

From the description of this type it will be seen that there exists 
what Spencer and Gillen have called "a modified form of group 
marriage," and they state that "the less complex the organization 
of a tribe, the more clearly do we see evidence of what Messrs. 
Howitt and Fison have called, in regard to Australian tribes, 
'group marriage.'" They add that "individual marriage does 
not exist either in name or in practice in the Urabunna tribe," and 
the investigations of this type by Messrs. Fison, Howitt, and 
Gason tend to corroborate their statement. The opportunity for 
choice on the part of the individuals most immediately concerned 
in the marriage relation is slight. It is important to note here that 
they are "allotted" to each other in marriage, and the initiation 
and leadership in the allotment is taken by the elder brothers of 
the women and by the old men of the group. Not only the leader- 
ship of the old men, but also that of the more influential and 
popular men, is manifested in the expression of the marriage 
relationships. 

*■ The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 64. 
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The number of a man's Piraungani depends entirely upon the measure of 
his power and popularity; if he be what is called urku, a word which implies 
much the same as our word "influential/' he will have a considerable 
number; if he be insignificant or unpopular, then he will meet with scanty 
treatment.* 

But the emphasis upon the collective irfiase of association and 
the limitation of choice and voluntary activity largely to a few of 
the elders in this kind of organization is not confined to the sexual 
relations, but extends to food, property, political, religious, and, 
in fact, all interests. The collective element plays the most promi- 
nent part both in securing and in distributing food, property in 
land is communal, and political and religious control presents but 
a small degree of the personal as distinguished from the groupal 
influence and control by unanalyzed custom. 

Political leadership in the groups belonging to this kind of 
organization is secured by purely personal characteristics, such as 
superior ability as a hunter, orator, wizard, warrior, etc. But the 
power obtained is very meager, ill-defined, and temporary, and 
does not extend over the whole tribe, but is limited to the local 
group, horde, or totem. Rank or position is not transmitted by 
inheritance. One notable exception to this general rule, in the 
person of Jalina Piramurana, headman of the Dieri, is very 
instructive as to the influence of a great personality in modifying 
custom and building up new institutions. Jalina was a genius 
in the control of others. Of his ability and authority Mr. Gason 
says: 

He was feared and greatly respected by his own and by the neighboring 
tribes. Neither his two brothers, both of them inferior to him in bravery and 
oratorical powers, nor the elder men presumed to interfere with his will or to 
dictate to the tribe except in minor matters. It was he who decided when and 
where the ceremonies of circumcision and initiation should take place. His 
messengers called together people from a circle of a hundred^ miles to attend 
the peace festivals, to attend his councils, or in other matters which were 
considered to affect the welfare of the tribe. I have often been invited to 
attend his councils, when they proposed to celebrate any grand ceremony. He 
possessed wonderful powers of oratory, making his listeners believe any- 
thing he suggested, and at all times ready to execute his commands. His 
disposition was not naturally cruel or treacherous, as was that of many of the 

*^ Ibid., p. 63. 
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Dieri, but he was, when not excited, patient and very hospitable. I never 
saw anjrthing low or mean in him. As a rule, the Dieri, being separated from 
all but their own relations, speak ill of each other; but I never heard anyone 
speak of this man but with the greatest respect and reverence. I have often 
watched him distributing presents to all his personal friends with an evident 
desire to prevent jealousy. I have seen him put a stop to disputes or fights, 
even chastising the offenders and not infrequently being himself wounded in 
so doing. On such an occasion there would be great lamentation, and the 
person who had inflicted the wound on him would usually be beaten. He 
was one of the greatest of the Kunkis (medicine-men), .... was the son 
of the previous headman, .... and was not only the headman of his totem, 
but also of the whole local organization. In connection with the question 
as to the existence of recognized authority among the Australian blacks, the 
fact is especially valuable that Jalina periodically visited the various hordes 
of the Dieri, and that they sent to him periodically presents which were 
acknowledged by him in person or by deputy. Such presents were even 
sent to him from a distance of three hundred miles by tribes beyond the Dieri 
boundaries, being passed on from tribe to tribe.*" 

It will be seen from this illustration that the power of personality 
annuls the principle of succeission in the female line, and Jalina 
succeeds his father who was also an influential leader. Authority 
is extended to the whole tribe. Contrary also to the general rule 
of limitation of authority exclusively to the aged, apparently here 
is a young man employing exceptional power. It is through such 
personal influence as this that institutional life must have begun. 
Given the proper conditions, the prerogatives which Jalina exer- 
cised would receive permanent recognition by the group, and 
institutional life, as distinguished from the dominant control of 
instincts and customs, would begin. It should be noted that 
Jalina, as well as many other headmen of the Australians, either 
individually or in connection with the councils, settled disputes, 
and they were thus the first inhibitive centers acting upon the 
more direct and unreflective processes of revenge and paving the 
way for the judgeship, for law and the courts. However, the 
councils were not merely inhibitive centers, but were also the 
earliest social centers of discussion and reflective activity in the 
expression of the political interests, and so functioned both as 

"Quoted by Howitt, Journal of Anthropological Institute, Vol. XX, pp. 
65, ^6, 
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inhibiting and as stimulating factors in the social process. The 
headmen and the councils constitute the two principal forms of 
political authority in this typt of organization as well as through- 
out Australia. The council is usually found in each group, and 
is composed of the distinguished elderly men of the group, such 
as the warriors, orators, medicine-men, wizards, heads of totems 
and hordes. The headman of the horde or totem presides at the 
meetings of the council. 

The Kamilaroi type of organization occupies a large area 
northeast of th6 Barkinji; it is also found in western Australia. 
This territory is better watered, more fertile, and has a greater 
food supply for an aboriginal population. Howitt's theory is that 
the Kamilaroi organization is a development from the Barkinji 
type. He says: 

The Kamilaroi type may be shortly described as one in which a com- 
munity divides into two primary classes, with four subclasses and with 
groups of totems corresponding to them. Descent in this type is generally 
in the female line. There are, however, exceptions which are of sufficient 
range to form a separate type."* 

In the tribes belonging to this type there is a stronger tendency 
toward the individualizing of the marriage relation and of the 
other societary activities than in the groups belonging to the 
Barkinji type. 

The Waramunga or Arunta tjrpe is characteristic of a large 
number of tribes in the center of the continent. It consists of 
eight intermarryinig classes, with descent in the male line. The 
growth of individual as opposed to communal relationship is 
still more noticeable among the tribes of this class. The counting 
of descent in the male line is an advance toward the individual 
family and the principle of succession to position and property 
through inheritance, with the wide influence which these changes 
have upon the individualizing of all other social relations and the 
larger institutional expression of the voluntary activity of the 
individual. 

The tendency toward more permanent forms of leadership, 
or the institutionalization of authority, is easily traceable in its 

« Ibid,, Vol. XVIII, p. 43. 
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political aspects. Each local group, however small, has a head- 
man (Alatunja), but chieftainship of the whole tribe has not yet 
been acknowledged as an institution, though cases occasionally 
occur in which a headman of a numerically important group, or a 
leader of extraordinary skill as a hunter or fighter, or one possess- 
ing exceptional knowledge of the ancient customs and traditions, 
will acquire considerable authority beyond his own group, or even 
become the leader of the whole tribe; but such a position passes 
with the passing of the particular leader. In the local group, 
however, 

the Alatunja is not chosen for the position because of his ability; the post 
is one which, within certain limits, is hereditary, passing from father to son, 
always providing that the man is 'of the proper designation ; that is, for 
example, in a Kangaroo group the Alatunja must of necessity be a Kangaroo 
man." 

This establishment of the hereditary principle with reference to 
political leadership is a distinct advance over the groups hitherto 
considered. But in other respects the advance is not so evident. 
The authority which the headman exercises is still vague. "He 
has no definite power over the persons of the individuals who are 
members of his group." He calls the council of elder men, but 
the real influence which he has in the council must depend upon 
his personal ability, and no superior authority is given to his 
advice or command simply because of his position or age. He 
has charge of "the sacred storehouse," and also takes the leading 
part in the Intichiuma, or special ceremony for increasing the 
supply of animal or plant after which the group is named. In 
directing the ceremony, he must adhere strictly to the customs of 
his ancestors. 

While there are unmistakable evidences of the growth of the 
subjective individual, and of a more definite form of leadership 
and the institutional expressions of growth in this t)rpe of organi- 
zation, yet personal and voluntary control is greatly circumscribed 
by the control of custom. Though there is an advance toward 
individualized as opposed to collective activities, still it is signifi- 

" Spencer and Gillen, loc, cit., pp. 9 ff. 
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cant that the terms of relationship are not modified^ but remain 
groupal as in the more primitive, commimal types of organization. 
The remaining tribes have been included imder the designation 
of "abnormal types." These are or were located chiefly along the 
eastern coast, between the Great Dividing Range and the sea. 
This coast region includes the best-watered and most fertile dis- 
tricts of the continent. There is a much more abundant supply 
of animal, and plant food. In most cases descent is counted in the 
male line, and the development of leadership and institutions is 
higher than in the other parts of the continent. The increase of 
authority among these tribes is apparently due to the greater 
complexity of their societary life imder the better conditicxis. 
They are more sedentary, and with more coherent and valuable 
interests to defend are, of necessity, more warlike, making the 
need of leadership and authority greater than in the other tribes 
of the continent. In the Goumditch-Mara tribe 

the office of headman in the tribe was hereditary. When the headman died, 
he was succeeded by his son, or failing a son by his next male relative. This 
was the law of the tribe before any whites* came into the country. The 
headman had the power of proclaiming war, and when he did this, all the 
men of the tribe were obliged to follow him. He settled all quarrels and 
disputes in the tribe. When he had heard both sides and had given his 
decision in a matter, no one ever disputed it. In war all spoils were brought 
to him, who divided them among his men, after having reserved the best for 
himself. The men of the tribe were under an obligation to provide him with 
food, and to make all kinds of presents to him, such as a kangaroo and 
opossum rugs, stone tomahawks, spears, flint knives, etc." 

In the western district of Victoria 

every tribe has its chief, who is looked upon in tlje light of a father, and 
whose authority is supreme. He consults with the best men of the tribe, but 
when he announces his decision, they dare not contradict or disobey him. 

Great respect is paid to the chiefs, and their wives and families The 

succession of the chiefdom is by inheritance The eldest son is ap- 
pointed, unless there is some good reason for setting him aside. If there 
are no sons, the deceased chief's eldest brother is entitled to succeed him, and 
the inheritance runs in the line of his family. Failing him, the inheritance 
devolves upon the other brothers and their families in succession. If the 
heir is weakly in body, or mentally unfitted to maintain the position of chief — 

""Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, p. 276, 
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which requires to be filled by a man of ability and bravery — and if he has a 
brother who is more eligible in the opinion of the tribe, or who aspires to the 
dignity, the elder brother must either yield or fight the younger brother in 
single combat, at the first great meeting, for the supremacy.** 

The influence of this greater and more definite authority of the 
earthly leader is reflected in their higher conception of the attri- 
butes and functions of the spirits. > 

From this examination of the four types of class organization 
in Australia, it may be noted that with increasing complexity or 
subdivision of the two primary classes there is an increase of 
individual relationships and personal control, and a decrease in 
communal relationships. The influence of the class organization 
and of the elders in marriage is weakened in certain localities by 
elopements, marriage by exchange, capture, and purchase. More- 
over, physical barriers and great diversity of food areas, making 
possible only small and shifting groups in some localities, and 
more settled and larger groups in the more favored regions, tend 
to create local organizations which are antagonistic to the class 
organizations. The class organization which has just been 
described shows many dissimilarities in the various regions of the 
continent, but, on the whole, it may be taken as representing the 
generic and communal side of their social development, while 
local organizations may be regarded as representing primarily 
the particularizing, differentiating, and individualizing forces in 
their societary life. Howitt compares the two organizations as 
follows : 

* In the aggregate of the whole community these two sets of divisions arc 
conterminous, but no division of the one set is conterminous with any division 
of the other. That is to say, the people of any given locality are not all of 
the same totem, nor are the people of one totem in the community collected in 

the same locality This is the general rule. But a few exceptions are 

known to us, where the local organization has prevailed over the social, the 
line of descent has changed to that through males, and all the people in a 
certain locality have come to bear the same totem." 

In addition to the exceptions referred to by Howitt, it may be 
added that this latter movement has been the tendency among 

** Dawson, Australian Aborigines, pp. 5, 6. 

^Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIV, p. 142. 
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the tribes of north-central Australia and along the eastern coast 
In the interactions and conflicts between the class organizations 
and the local organizations are found sc^ne of the strongest 
stimuli toward changes of customs and institutions. The local 
oi^^ization is largely antagonistic to the social or class organiza- 
tion, though, perhaps, unconsciously so. Its tendency is to restrict 
the influence of the class organization, to bring about descent 
through males, to individualize the food, property, and marriage 
relations, to reorganize society on the basis of individual rather 
than collective principles, and to become the germ of the state. 

Before concluding this discussion of the Australians, we may 
note briefly the part played by leadership in educational, religious, 
and health interests. 

The early education of the child in Australia is by the mother 
and other women of the group. Then, with the advent of the 
adolescent period, the youth passes out from under the direct 
influence of the women and through the initiation ceremonies 
comes imder the more direct control of the men and of the 
wider tribal influences. In some tribes these ceremonies are 
begun at the age of ten or eleven, and continue until the age of 
twenty-five or even thirty. While they vary much in detail from 
tribe to tribe, the general purpose which they serve is practically 
the same in all tribes. Very careful and complete discussions of 
these ceremonies have been given by Mathews, Howitt, Spencer, 
and Gillen, and all agree that their purpose is to confer upon "the 
youth of the tribe the privileges, duties, and obligations of man- 
hood," to bring the young men under the control of the old men, 
to teach them habits of self-restraint and hardihood, and the 
customs, traditions, secrets, and moral laws of the tribe. "In 
addition to all this, there is even a quasi-religious element which 
tends to strengthen very greatly the effect which the ceremonies 
are likely to have upon the minds of the youth.'* The initiative 
in regard to the ceremonies is taken by the headman and his 
council of old men. They make all preparations for the cere- 
monies, and appoint the leader and guardians. The leader is 
usually an old man who has an almost perfect knowledge of the 
traditions, and each youth has a guardian, an old man, who is 
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his instructor in the ceremonies. Absolute obedience is demanded 
of the youth in every respect. Mutilations, magic, and pan- 
tomimic performances are among the means used to secure control 
over the youth. These ceremonies are the beginnings of educa- 
tional institutions. They bring together all the members not only 
of one tribe, but sometimes of several tribes. Meetings are held 
day and night for several weeks or even months, as in the case 
of the Eng^ura, which continues for four months. The traditions 
are repeated and discussed by the old men and taught to the 
young men. With relation to leadership and customs or institu- 
tions, then, these ceremonies serve two general purposes : the first 
and chief purpose is, through the wisdom and authority of the 
old men to teach and maintain the customs and traditions; 
secondly, great meetings like these, with their discussions, serve 
as mediums by which changes may be introduced and disseminated 
throughout the tribes, though this second function is more rarely 
performed than the first, owing to the strong conservatism of the 
natives. 

Sickness and death are crises which become centers of leader- 
ship in Australia as elsewhere, and those who can cure disease or 
locate the enemy who has caused it hol(J a position of considerable 
influence in the tribe. The natives have implicit faith in them, 
and in cases of serious illness the services of two or three may be 
obtained. As a rule, they are men, but there are also doctors 
among the women. The principal function of the medicine-man 
is to cure disease, but, since all cases of illness are attributed to 
the malevolent influences of some enemy, either in human or in 
spirit form, there is a tendency in almost all the tribes for the 
medicine-man's functions to be extended to the discovery of this 
cause through magic or sorcery. And, in addition to this, in some 
tribes he may also assume the role of causing harm, disease, or 
death to an enemy, either individual or groupal. In some tribes 
the medicine-men are quite clearly differentiated from those who 
have the power of communicating with the spirits, the latter not 
being medicine-men at all. In the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes the 
personal influence exercised by the medicine-men shows the begin- 
nings of institutionalization. There are three distinct schools in 
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which those intending to become practitioners are initiated and 
given instruction. 

The Australians believe in good and bad spirits which 
influence their social life, but they seem to have no conception 
of a Supreme Being with well-defined attributes, and there is very 
little, if anything, that can be called institutional religion, most 
authorities concurring in the statement that there is no worship, 
prayer, or sacrifice. In some of the tribes the ideas concerning 
the spirits are very misty, and they are not much feared and do 
not exercise much influence; but in the more highly developed 
tribes the spirits are more real and are believed to have consider- 
able power. The spirits are ancestral, at least in some cases, but 
there is no ancestor-worship. In addition to the medicine-men, 
there are other men, whose titles vary in the different groups, who 
are believed to have the power of seeing and commtmicating with 
the spirits, and who are for this reason held in considerable respect. 
Through the spirits it is believed that they gain important infor- 
mation in regard to the welfare of the tribe, such as the proper 
time for the performance of the rain and food ceremonies, or 
information as to the movements of enemies. But the religious 
leadership is not so far advanced as the political, and has received 
practically no institutional recognition. Certainly, there is noth- 
ing more than the mere beginnings of the priesthood and the 
church organization of civilized countries, even in the most highly 
developed groups. 

This rather long description of the societary life of the Aus- 
tralians has been necessary to get a setting for the study of the 
evolution of leadership and institutions. It has been seen that 
the part played in the most primitive societies by the leader, the 
innovator, the subjectively conscious individual, is comparatively 
small. So far as innovations are concerned, the leader has a still 
smaller influence ; adherence to custom is very strong, and leader- 
ship is confined largely to the maintenance of customs and tra- 
ditions. Authority, nowhere very great, is limited largely to the 
elders. The communal phase of the social process is in the ascend- 
ency, and the group, not the individual, is the unit. In the mar- 
riage relationship, it is not the group in the form of a household. 
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as among the Aryans, described by Heam, nor that of Maine, 
based upon the patriarchal family, but a group founded upon a 
still more primitive form of the family and marriage relations. 
The individual family, as found in modem civilization, has no 
existence at this stage. One of the greatest difficulties in under- 
standing their marriage systems as well as many other of their 
societary relations, and a primary cause of the diversity of 
opinions in regard to them, can be ascribed to the prominence of 
the groupal aspect of their interactions. 

To understand the native, it is simply essential to lay aside all ideas of 
relationship as counted amongst ourselves. They have no word equivalent to 
our English words "father," "mother," "brother," etc. A man, for example, 
will call his actual mother Mia, but, at the same time, he will apply the term 
not only to other grown women, but to a little girl child, provided they all 
belong to the same group." 

There is no contract between the parties entering upon the matri- 
monial relationship. Marriage is through allotment or prescrip- 
tion by the old men or headmen, in so far as the choice of any- 
body enters into the relationship, but it is rather determined by 
custom, the parties being born into certain very inflexible rela- 
tions to each other, to which in the allotment even the elders 
must conform, and which were instituted by the great ancestors, 
the Oknirabata. While in marriage among civilized peoples cus- 
tom determines the relationships within certain limits, still cus- 
toms are more plastic, and there is a large sphere for the volun- 
tary activity of the individuals most directly concerned. Not 
only in the marriage relations, but in the expression of every 
interest among the native Australians, the group is the unit ; "the 
whole gens is the individual;"*^'' personality or consciousness of 
self, as we know it, has not developed. Not that there is no self- 
consciousness, but rather that we find it here at the minimum. 
There is nothing to give it a clear expression. Consciousness 
of self or personality is the result of the part played by the indi- 
vidual in the social process, of his voluntary activity in meeting 
problematic conditions, and of the reactions of his associates in 

"• Spencer and Gillen, loc, cit., p. 58. 

" Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, p. 170. 
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approval or disapproval of his activity. Gwisequently, where 
societary relations are determined largely by instinct, custom, 
and commtmal forces, and where rights and responsibilities belong 
to the group or but a few in the group, and that in a very limited 
degree, there can be no general or high degree of development of 
personality. Food among the native Australians is obtained and 
distributed according to groupal regulations, and property is com- 
munal, with the exception of a few movable articles. In general, 
it may be said that property does not have any influence in confer- 
ring honor or leadership on the individual in any of the pre- 
matriarchal, matriarchal, or patriarchal groups hitherto considered 
in this investigation. The absence of property removes one of the 
strongest influences in the development of leadership, personality, 
and institutions. This groupal principle is also manifested in &e 
political organization. The emergence of the individual from the 
group and the growth of the personal element of control, as con- 
trasted with control by custom and communal forces, can prob- 
ably be observed first in the political functions, as the earliest 
development seems to have taken place there. Of necessity, tiie 
problems of the political phase of societary life have occupied 
first place in the attention of the group, and enthusiastic approval 
of the successful activities of superior individuals in gliding the 
group through these difficulties has tended to make the political 
leader stand out from the group most prominently, and to create 
in him the consciousness of power, together with the desire to 
perpetuate it through the establishment of the principle of inherit- 
ance of rank, wealth, etc. Generalizing from a large amount of 
evidence from many groups in different parts of Australia, it may 
be said that leadership is determined almost invariably by purely 
personal qualities of the type developed in the hunting life, own- 
ership of property, the principle of inheritance, and other aids 
found in more highly developed societies, having but little influ- 
ence. The one essential quality apparently is old age, leader- 
ship by the young occurring but rarely. However, for anything 
more than nominal headship, to age must be added superior ability 
as himters, fighters, rain-makers, wizards, medicine-men, ora- 
tors, or exceptional knowledge of the customs and traditions of 
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the group. Control by the aged is doubtless partly due to the lack 
of any intense stimuli, such as wars, which call for great activity 
and endurance. The leadership of the old men also adds to the 
conservatism of the people, who, contrary to the usual theories 
still prevailing concerning primitive peoples, are the slaves of 
custom, any changes from the regulations of the ancestors being k \ 
made only with the greatest difficulty. But, while leadership ^ 

must be acquired by the demonstration of ability, skill, experi- 
ence, etc., almost everywhere the individual authority of the / 
headmen is meager and indefinite, and has received but little \ 
institutional recognition. Both the chief and the council are rather 
representatives of the collective phase of the social process than 
initiators and inventors and agitators. Neither the chief nor the | 
council has very much direct control over the societary relations. 
The headman of a horde or totem in some of the better-organized 
groups sometimes succeeds to the position by inheritance, but 
nowhere is the principle firmly established. Moreover, even in 
these cases it is usually the groupal influence and not the indi- 
vidual that predominates. The heir to the position must be a 
member of a certain group, and he is not necessarily the son of 
the headman or his sister's son. Within this group the position 
is hereditary. Another factor which shows the dominance of the 
groupal principle is found in crime and its punishment. The 
whole group is considered the offender and is punished for the 
crime of one of its members ; or, if it is an individual that is pun- 
ished, it is not necessary that it should be the guilty individual, 
but any member of the group will answer. On the other hand, 
it is the duty of the whole group to revenge the injury to any of 
its members by another group. From this evidence of the strength 
of custom and of js^rbupal regulations among the Australians, and 
of the small amount of personal control or voluntary activity of 
the individual in determining social ends, with the resulting 
meager development of the subjectively conscious individual, it 
is still easier to understand our difficulty in apprehending the 
true status of the more primitive peoples. In modem society 
there is a much greater development of personality, and it is far 
more general, because of what may be called the individualizing 
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of the individual through giving to him larger rights and respon- 
sibilities, and a wider sphere for voluntary activity in the expres- 
sion of all his interests, wherein he must meet many of the prob- 
lems and crises of life himself and decide upon the course to be 
pursued. We are, therefore, constantly inclined to read into the 
life of the more primitive peoples a much higher consciousness 
of self than has been attained by them, and this error is greatly 
exaggerated by the tendency to speak of the iddal independence 
of primitive man and his freedom from restraint; while, as a 
matter of fact, the greater the control by instinct and custom, 
the less is there of freedom; for freedom is the result of the 
opportunity for individual choice and innovation within a wide 
range of societary activities, and of the larger and more assured 
control of societary conditions resulting therefrom. 

At this stage of human association there are no castes or 
classes, no kings or nobles, no landlords or villains or serfs or 
slaves; there are no monarchies or despotisms, and, contrary to 
the usual assumption, there are no democracies. It is true that 
authority is very limited, but democracy is more than the absence 
of the despot — ^it means that every individual of the tribe or 
nation has come to consciousness of his own dignity and worth ; 
it means that each individual plays an important part in the social 
process, that he exercises a wide degree of initiative and has defi- 
nite rights and responsibilities; and, furthermore, it means that 
he is not only conscious of his right to an equality of opportunity 
with every other member of his tribe or nation, but that this right 
finds a genuine expression in his societary activities. But such a 
concept cannot exist before the emergence of personality and its 
expression in institutional life. The consciousness of self has a 
phylogenetic as well as an ontogenetic development. It is a social 
product, and is very closely related to the function of leadership. 
Without any leaders with clearly recognized and well-defined 
powers, there can be no basis for a clear concept of personality, for 
a definite consciousness of self or of other selves ; and without a 
large and well-recognized sphere of voluntary activity for each 
individual, there can be no development of the subjective person- 
ality in all members of the group. 
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Leadership among the native hunting tribes of America, — 
The situation in America in regard to leadership and social organ- 
ization among the native groups presents many points of simi- 
larity as well as dissimilarity to that of Australia. In the first 
place, both of the races have been carefully studied by the ethnol- 
ogists, and the data relating to them are fairly reliable. Another 
principal feature of similarity between the two races is the long- 
continued freedom from foreign influence. The absence of the 
disturbing influences of foreign peoples makes a comparison with 
the Australians as to the influence of other social stimuli much 
simpler and more valuable. Still another elementary factor of 
similarity is found in the division of the tribe into two exoga- 
mous intermarrying groups with their totemic divisions. The 
word totem is Indian in origin, and it was among these peoples 
that this feature of social organization was first carefully studied. 
The unit in American social organization is the totemic group, 
and not the family or individual. 

But the differences between the American race and the Aus- 
tralian are also such as to make the comparison very valuable for 
this investigation. Better food resources and, in North America, 
a more temperate climate, supply the conditions for a higher type 
of associate activity. Accordingly, the mental ability of the 
Indians, in general, is superior to that of the Australians, and 
they also possess a more equable temperament, manifesting a 
better regulation of the emotions and greater self-control. In 
Australia, as has been seen, we have to deal with a predominatingly 
hunting type of life. While the animal food secured by the men 
was supplemented by the collection of vegetable food by the 
women, yet there was little or no cultivation of the soil. On the 
other hand, in America there are not only typical htmting groups, 
but also hunting and agricultural occupations are frequently 
found in the same tribe, and in several important instances agri- 
culture predominated ; so that it is possible to compare the influ- 
ence of the two kinds of occupations upon the same race as well 
as the influence of the same occupation upon different races. 
Moreover, America presented several different stages of social 
organization, ranging from the lowest savagery to the advanced 
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societies in Mexico and Peru; and it should be possible to gain 
some insight into the causes of these differences. 

The influence of environment and occupations is well exempli- 
fied in the fact that the same stock, Uto-Aztecan, tmder the disci- 
pline of different environments and occupations displayed both 
the lowest and the highest stages of organization found in 
America; while four independent stocks, known as the Moqui, 
Kera, Tehua, and Zuiii families, under the influence of the same 
environment and occupations developed substantially the same 
culture. 

An attempt has been made to include in this section only 
those tribes of Indians in which himting or fishing is the domi- 
nant occupation. 

The northern groups of the Athapascan family are hunters 
and have a very primitive organization. Descent is usually in the 
female line, and marriage among the most inferior tribes is tem- 
porary. Governmental institutions are practically unknown; 
there are no laws ; the chieftainship is acquired through ability in 
the chase or daring in war, or generosity, but the chief has but 
little authority or power, and the position is not a hereditary one. 
The food of the Chepewyans, the most inferior of this family, 
consists mostly of fish and reindeer, the latter being easily taken 
in snares. Land is held in common, and food is shared accord- 
ing to the communal principle. This branch of the family be- 
lieves that it has descended from a dog, an^ "their religion con- 
sists chiefly in songs and speeches to birds and beasts, and to 
imaginary beings for assistance in performing cures of the sick."*^® 
It is evident that where associate activity is of such a simple sort 
as this there can be but little development of personality or insti- 
tutions. There are but the beginnings of leadership, even in the 
expression of the political interests, and the lack of any clear con- 
sciousness of self is reflected in their religion. 

In the hunting tribes of the central part of North America 
leadership depended almost solely upon personal qualities, such 
as eloquence, wisdom, hospitality, tact, courage, and prowess. 
The leaders were those who manifested superior ability in the 

■•Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, pp. zx8-JO. 
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chase or in war. As these groups were more warlike than the 
Australians, ability in warfare counted for more in conferring 
leadership than in the latter race. War, as has been seen, is one 
of the most prominent forms of what we have called the hunting 
t)rpe of activity, using the phrase in a broad sense. Since these 
are the only tribes among the hunting peoples that we have 
hitherto considered in which war occupies a conspicuous place, 
they should afford a valuable means of determining the influence 
of war upon the social organization of hunting peoples. The 
principal occupations of the Algonquins were hunting and war- 
fare. Each gens had a chief, and the tribe had a permanent 
peace-chief, and a war-chief. The authority of the peace-chief 
was limited to the general affairs of the tribe. The war-chief 
"wielded only the influence that he could secure by his personal 
prowess and his tact."*^® The chiefs of the Blackfeet, a tribe in 
which war 

absorbs all other considerations, .... as a general rule, are elective, though 
great respect is paid to hereditary chiefs. They have little or no power, 
unless they have distinguished themselves as warriors and are supported by 
a band of braves." 

Of the Siouan Indians, most of whom were hunters, McGee 
says: 

All the best-known tribes had reached that plane of organization char- 
acterized by descent in the male line, though many vestiges and some 
relatively unimportant examples of descent in the female line have been 

discovered The government was autocratic, largely by military leaders, 

sometimes (particularly in peace) advised by the elders and priests; the 
leadership was determined primarily by ability, prowess in war and the chase, 
and wisdom in the council. Leadership was thus hereditary only a little 
further than characteristics were inherited; indeed, excepting slight recogni- 
tion of the divinity that doth hedge about a king, the leaders were practically 
self-chosen, arising gradually to the level determined by their abilities. The 
germ of theocracy was fairly developed, and apparently burgeoned vigorously 
during each period of peace, only to be checked and withered during the 

"Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, Vol. I, pp. 82, 90. 
"Schoolcraft, History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States, Part V, p. 686. 
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ensuing war, when the shamans and their craft were forced into the 
background.*^ 

The fact that women do not possess as much authority as in some 
groups which are more peaceable is probably due to the warlike 
character of these tribes. Among the Assiniboins 'Vomen are 
never acknowledged as chiefs, nor have they anything to say in 
council."** Among the Omahas, who formerly depended mainly 
upon hunting, "civil and religious government are scarcely differ- 
entiated, but military government is almost entirely so," and the 
powers of both head-chiefs and subordinate chiefs are compara- 
tively well defined. The tendency of the leader or chief to attempt 
to extend his influence through the establishment of hereditary 
rank is well illustrated by the Omahas, of whom Dorsey says: 
"While the chieftainship is not hereditary, each chief tries to have 
one of his near kinsmen elected as his successor."*' 

While among most of the Athapascan, Lower Califomian, and 
northern Mexican tribes there is little if any advance in social 
organization over that in Australia, the hunting groups of both 
the Algonquin and Siouan families manifest a distinct superiority 
over the Australians both in the development of authoritative 
personages and in institutional life. The groups are larger than 
those of Australia, and the organization is more coherent; the 
prerogatives and duties of the leaders are more dearly recognized 
and defined. Better food conditions, and the fact that some of 
the tribes in these two families are more sedentary and agricul- 
tural, account for part of this difference. Moreover, the fact that 
they are more warlike than the Australians increases the comr 
plexity of their social activity and calls for greater authority, with 
a tendency to a stronger influence of the personal element of con- 
trol as contrasted with the control of custom. This is also evi- 
denced in the fact that the old men do not possess such exclusive 
authority among these tribes of Indians as among the Austra- 

*^McGee, 'The Siouan Indians/' Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, pp. 187, x88. 

** Dorsey, "Siouan Sociology/' ihid,, p. 224. 

** "Omaha Sociology/' Third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 356, 357. 
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Hans, their influence being confined largely to advice in times of 
peace, as already noted by McGee. Of the Assiniboin Dorsey 
says : "Age, debility, or any other natural defect, or incapacity 
to act, advise, or command, would lead a chief to resign in favor 
of a younger man."®* The prevalence of militant activity in 
these tribes requires greater energy and endurance, and calls for 
the leadership of younger men. This also results in a higher 
development of personal control, as well as the beginnings of 
military institutions. 

The most notable exception to the dependence of leadership 
upon purely personal qualities among hunting and fishing peoples 
is found among the northwest-coast Indians of North America. 
Here the possession of property was one of the chief factors in 
the acquisition of honor and leadership. Wealth had a very gjeat 
influence upon all their social relations, and in this we find the 
principal differentiating factor between these tribes and the other 
hunting peoples. While in the Australian tribes wealth rarely, 
if ever, makes the leader, in these tribes it is one of the principal 
factors in conferring rank and leadership. Ability in other 
respects than that of control over property is also recognized, such 
as in war, directing ceremonies and food expeditions. This differ- 
ence was due primarily to the abundant food supply, making 
possible larger and more permanent groups than are usually 
found among hunting peoples. The greater food resources and 
larger population led to a considerable division of labor and to 
the accumulation of a comparatively large amount of property. 
In addition to fishing and hunting, trade and commerce consti- 
tuted important elements in their economic activity, and among 
some of the tribes — e. g., the Tlinkits — ^there were professional 
wood-carvers, smiths, and silver-smiths. The kinds of property 
which determined rank and leadership among them consisted of 
implements, blankets, canoes, wives, slaves, etc., property in land 
being communal as among all hunting and fishing peoples. In 
some of the tribes the large and well-made canoes are owned by 
a few individuals, who thus become capitalists and increase their 
wealth through controlling the labor of others. The accumulation 

""Siouan Sociology/* loc, cit., p. 224. 
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of property beyond the means of subsistence is chiefly for the pur- 
pose of acquiring influence and a reputation for generosity through 
distribution of presents at their feasts, which are their principal 
forms af amusement. Ownership of slaves prevails throughout 
these tribes. They are obtained by war or kidnapping, and add 
much to the social esteem bestowed upon their owner. Among 
the Sound Indians ''for a master to kill half a dozen slaves is no 
wrong or cruelty ; it only tends to illustrate the owner's noble dis- 
position in so freely sacrificing his property."*** Distinctions of 
rank are rigidly observed in all their social relations and depend 
chiefly upon wealth. Among the Nootkas the feasts are given by 
the chiefs and richer classes 

nearly every evening during the "season." As in countries more civilized, 
the common people go early to secure the best seats, their allotted place 
being near the door. The elite come later, after being repeatedly sent for; 
on arrival they are announced by name, and assigned a place according to 
rank. In one comer of the hall the fish and whale blubber are boiled by the 
wives of the chiefs, who serve it to the guests in pieces larger or smaller 
according to their rank.** 

Even the burial of the, dead is regulated by class distinctions ; 
"the common people are usually left on the surface; the nobility 
are suspended from trees at heights differing, as some authori- 
ties say, according to rank."*^ The influence of wealth and of 
militant activity gave rise to the four classes found in most of 
the tribes; viz., chiefs, aristocracy, common people, and slaves. 

The researches of Bancroft, Krause, and Boas indicate that 
the class organization founded upon the totemic relation pre- 
vailed among these tribes as in Australia. Among the Tlinkits 
the two primary exogamous classes are the Wolf and the Raven, 
and each of these classes contains five totemic divisions. With 
certain variations, these totems are found in all of the thirteen 
tribes of the Tlinkits.*® Descent in the female line apparently is 
the rule, though there are important exceptions in which it has 
broken down. The influence of wealth upon the marriage rela- 
tion is very powerful, marriage by purchase being quite common, 

"Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, p. 217. 
^Ibid,, p. 199. "Ibid., p. 206, 

**Cf. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. X12. 
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the women having no choice. Polygyny is frequently found 
among the chiefs and more wealthy classes, but monogamy seems 
to be the prevailing form of marriage among the poorer classes. 

They resemble the Australians also in that they are not a very 
warlike people. Though conflicts among some of the tribes are 
frequent, they are more of the nature of quarrels than wars, being 
of short duration and not very destructive of life. Bancroft says 
of the Chinooks that they "were always a commercial rather 
than a warlike people, and are excelled by none in their 
shrewdness at bargaining." However, leadership is sometimes 
dependent upon ability in war, and in this they resemble the hunt- 
ing tribes of the central part of North America. 

Chieftainship exhibits several different stages of development. 
Among the Koniagas 

authority is exercised by heads of households, but chiefs may, by superior 
ability, acquire much influence. Before they became broken up and demoral- 
ized by contact with civilization, there was a marked division of communi- 
ties into castes, and hereditary nobility and commonality. In the former was 
embodied all authority, but the rule of American chieftains is nowhere of a 
very arbitrary character.* 

Among the Aleuts. 

every island and, in the larger islands, every village has its toyon or chief, 
who decides differences, is exempt from work, is allowed a servant to row 
his boat, but in other respects possesses no power. The office is elective." 

The warmer and more genial climate of the Tlinkits aided in pro- 
ducing a more complex type of social activity and organization 
than has been reached among the tribes farther north. 

The chieftainship depends upon wealth, and especially the possession of 
a large number of slaves. As a rule, the chieftainship as well as property 
is hereditary in the female line, but there are exceptions in which, instead of 
the recognition of the hereditary principle, the chief is chosen in disregard 
of it. At almost every place there are several chiefs, called amkau, one of 
whom is usually recognized as superior. The power of the chief is very 
much restricted, and varies greatly in accordance with the strength of the 
personality of the chief. He is leader only of the common undertakings and 
of the councils. In the other activities the heads of families are free to do 

• Bancroft, he. cit, p. 80. 
"^Ibid,, p. 94» 
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whatever does not conflict with custom and tradition or injure the rights of 
others.^ 

Among the Haidahs 

rank is nominally hereditary, for the most part by the female line, but really 
depends to a great extent on wealth and ability in war. Females often 
possess the right of chieftainship.^ 

Among the Sound Indians 

there is a nominal chief in each tribe, who sometimes acquires great influence 
and privileges by his wealth or personal prowess, but he has no authority, 
and only directs the movements of his band in warlike incursions. I find 
no evidence of hereditary rank or caste, except as wealth is sometimes 
inherited." 

Among the Nootkas "the head chief's rank is hereditary by the 
male line/' and this constitutes an important illustration of the 
breaking-down of the principle of female descent through the 
influence of political leadership. The grandeur of the head- 
chief is 

displayed on great occasions, when, decked in all his finery, he is the central 
figure. At the frequently recurring feasts of state he occupies the seat of 
honor; presides at all councils of the tribe, and is respected and highly 
honored by all; but has no real authority over any but his slaves. Between 
the chief or king and the people is a nobility, in number about one-fourth 
of the whole tribe, composed of several grades, the highest being partially 
hereditary, but also, as are all the lower grades, obtainable by feats of valor 
or great liberality. All chieftains must be confirmed by the tribe and some of 
them appointed by the king; each man's rank is clearly defined in the tribe, 
and corresponding privileges strictly insisted on. There are chiefs who have 
full authority in warlike expeditions.^^ 

These examples of political leadership help to give further 
insight into the growth of institutions about the personality of the 
leader. As has been noted, the new factor introduced into this 
process in these tribes is the influence of wealth, though it will be 
seen from the evidence that superior ability in various social 
functions is also an important factor. In fact, the possession of 
wealth at this stage of societary development, when the heredi- 
tary principle as applied to property has not become firmly estate 

^* Krause, Die TUnkit-Indianer, p. 122. "Ibid., p. 217. 
"Bancroft, loc, cit., p. 167. ^* Ibid,, p. 194. 
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lished, depends almost entirely upon exceptional personal qualities. 
In some of these tribes institutionalization of the privileges and 
responsibilities obtained by the superior individuals has proceeded 
a little farther than in the tribes hitherto considered. This is 
notably the case with regard to the appearance of a nobility in 
several of the tribes. 

While, as has been seen, all forms of rank and leadership 
depend largely upon wealth, there are some interesting examples 
of the establishment of classes and securing of leadership through 
ability in the more difficult aspects of the hunting type of activity 
that should be given in this connection. This is exemplified, in 
particular, in the capture of whales. "In the tribes of the Aleuts 
whale-fishing is confined to certain families, and the spirit of the 
craft descends from father to son."''^*^ Among the Nootkas 
whales "are attacked in canoes by the chief and a select few from 
each tribe who alone have the right to hunt this monarch of the 
sea."^® Among the Makah only a few "attain the dignity of 
whalers, a second class devote themselves to halibut, and a third 
to salmon and inferior fish, the occupations being kept distinct, at 
least in a great measure. ""^^ In general it may be said that "the 
common business of fishing for ordinary sustenance is carried on 
by slaves or the lower class of people ; while the more noble occu- 
pation of killing the whale and hunting the sea-otter is followed 
by none but chiefs and warriors."''^® From these illustrations we 
find that here, as among all hunting tribes, the rank which the 
individual has in the group depends almost entirely upon the 
function which he performs, and that he is aided but little by the 
structural phase of society as found in institutions. 

The medicine-man or shaman has a high rank among these 
tribes, and the people have implicit confidence in his ability to 
cause or cure disease. In some tribes the shamans possess con- 
siderable knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs and of 
the use of bandages, splints, etc., and in certain cases their treat- 
ment is very efficacious, as, e. g., where the cause of the diffi- 

'^Ibid,, p. 7^' '""Ibid., p. 186. 

"Gibbs, as quoted by Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 175. 

'*Meare, as quoted by Bancroft, loc, cit., p. 158. 
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culty is clear, such as cuts, bruises, sprains, snake-bites, and 
broken limbs. But when the illness becomes very serious or 
mysterious, resort to magic is the rule, and, apparently, the most 
important part of their vocation consists in dealing with the spirits 
or supernatural powers that are believed to cause these mof e baf- 
fling forms of disease. If the patient is wealthy, the treatment is 
elaborate and noisy, but if he is poor, little attention is given 
him. There is no very clear differentiation between the shaman 
or medicine-man as physician and as priest, sorcerer, or magician. 
In some of the tribes the same individual exercises all of these 
functions. But in other tribes a shaman has several assistants, 
both male and female, and there is a considerable difference in 
rank among them, with a tendency toward institutionalization in 
the form of a school. 

Their religious life indicates but a very meager development 
of personality. There are no clear ideas of deities with well- 
defined individualities or personal attributes. Their myths are 
concerned chiefly with stories of the totems or animal ancestors 
and certain preternatural agents, either animal or human, and 
there is a shifting back and forth from the one to the other, which 
shows that they, like most of the hunting tribes, draw no sharp dis- 
tinction between animal and human consciousness but assign 
practically the same personal content to both. 

Reference has been made^® to the physical, mental, and moral 
superiority of the inland Columbians over the tribes of the coast. 
This superiority is not due to any difference in race or stock, 
but chiefly to the influence of occupations, and may be traced 
throughout their social organization. The widespread custom 
among primitive peoples of betrothal by the parents of the chil- 
dren while very young is practiced in some instances among these 
tribes, but there are also cases in which the wishes, not only of 
the young man, but also of the young woman, are consulted. 
Marriage by purchase, or rather by an exchange of gifts, is the 
usual form. Occasionally there is a marriage ceremony; "a Spo- 
kane suitor must consult both the chief and the young lady, as 
well as her parents." Descent is in the female line, though in 

"Sec American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, p. 377. 
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some instances the influence of political leadership has been strong 
enough to break down this regulation and substitute descent in 
the male line in cases of the chieftainship. The child is named 
after some animal, the name being changed frequently in later 
life. Trade and property are fairly well advanced, some of the 
groups possessing a large amount of wealth, especially in horses. 
While they cannot be called a warlike people, they are brave war- 
riors when necessity for defense arises, and their more advanced 
tribes have carried on very successfully, campaigns both of 
aggression and defense. 

War-chiefs are elected for their bravery and past success, having full 
authority in all expeditions, marching at the head of their forces, and, 
especially among the Flatheads, maintaining the strictest discipline, even to 
the extent of inflicting flagellation on insubordinates. With the war their 
power ceases, yet they make no effort by partiality during office to insure 
re-election, and submit without complaint to a successor. Except by the war- 
chiefs, no real authority is exercised. The regular chieftainship is heredi- 
tary so far as any system is observed, but chiefs who have raised themselves 
to their position by their merits are mentioned among nearly all the nations. 
The leaders are always men of commanding influence and often of great 
intelligence. They take the lead in haranguing at the councils of wise men, 
which meet to smoke and deliberate on matters of public moment. These 
councils decide the amount of fine necessary to atone for murder, theft, and 
the few crimes known to the native code; a fine, the chiefs reprimand, and 
rarely flogging, probably not of native origin, are the only punishments; and 

the criminal seldom attempts to escape The regular inland chiefs 

never collect taxes nor presume to interfere with the rights or actions of 
individuals or families.** 

While, in general, it may be said that the development of 
voluntary activity and of personality is greater among the hunt- 
ing peoples of the American race than of the Australian, and 
that their organization is more definite and coherent, yet relation- 
ships are still predominantly groupal. Ownership of the greater 
part of the property is communal. The individual Indian posses- 
ses very little property. Almost all wealth belongs to the clan, 
gens, or tribe. With the exception of the northwest-coast Indians, 
property plays but a small role in conferring honor or reputa- 
bility upon the individual. The marriage relation has not 

** Bancroft, toe. cit., pp. 275 ff. 
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advanced far toward individualizaticMi. Powell makes the general- 
ization that marriage is by "prescription" or "legal appointment," 
and in this it resembles the condition in Australia, though there is 
a more marked tendency to "selection by personal choice" among 
the Indians. In some of the more highly developed tribes, as will 
be seen from the evidence cited, the chieftainship shows a consid- 
erable advance in prerogatives and institutionalization over that 
of the Australians, and the council is a more deliberative body. 

The education of the children is for the activities most neces- 
sary for the survival of the group, and is very practical. The 
groupal point of view measures the value of a man to the com- 
munity in terms of his ability and skill as a hunter, fisherman, or 
warrior. Accordingly, the training of the boys must be for these 
activities, and all that pertains to efficiency in them is taught to 
the boys early in life. By the older men they are taught how to 
shoot, hunt, and fish, and through them they also learn the tra- 
ditions of the tribe, its songs, love-stories, and talcs of bravery in 
war. Through the mother and her sisters both the boys and girls 
receive their earliest education, and the girl's training, no less 
practical than that of the boy, is continued by the women of the 
gens or clan. She is taught how to do the many different kinds 
of work that fall to the lot of women, such as weaving, basketry, 
pottery, bread-making, tent-making, and the elements of the 
crude agriculture carried on by the women. Particular attention 
is given to the adolescent period in almost all the tribes, and it is 
especially a time for moral and religious instruction. It is ob- 
served by numerous ceremonies of sacred or religious character. 
At this time in many of the tribes the young man or woman was 
believed to come into direct communication with supernatural 
powers and to receive a personal guardian spirit that presided 
over his or her destiny in life. Self-control, self-denial, and 
endurance are taught, and obedience to the elders and all superiors 
is inculcated. The boys are under the tutorship of the old men, 
and the girls are instructed by the old women. 

The functions of the medicine-men apparently are not more 
clearly differentiated from those of the priest than in Australia. 
The medicine-man owes his influence to actual or supposed con- 
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trol over certain crises entering into the life-process of the group, 
to his knowledge of the customs and traditions, to his leadership 
of secret societies, etc. His primary function is the cure of 
disease, either through knowledge of the medicinal properties of 
herbs, etc., or through control of the spirits which are believed/ to 
cause illness. In general, they acquire their position through 
personal merits, though in some cases it is hereditary, and there 
is a tendency toward institutionalization in the form of a secret 
society, caste, or sacerdotal order, as in the case of "The Midewi- 
win" or "Grand Medicine Society^' of the Ojibwa. 

A belief in good and evil spirits is widespread among the 
hunting tribes of America, but the best authorities upon their 
religious life all agree that the statement that they worship one 
"Great Spirit" is erroneous. Doubtless they had a certain vague 
idea of a so-called "Great Spirit," the result of contact with civi- 
lization and missionary influence, and imposed upon their cruder 
though indigenous forms of belief, but, like all such ideas, being 
purely external and exotic, and not a growth out of their own 
societary activity. The artificiality of such beliefs is evidenced 
everywhere in the fact that they answer as long as life is running 
smoothly, but in the face of a great crisis the people turn to 
their simpler, though to them more effective, beliefs. The con- 
cept of a Supreme Being, or of one overruling personal God, has 
not developed at this stage of association, and in the nature of 
the case could not exist before a more unified associate life was 
reached, with a higher development of personality, and with 
greater leaders whose personal qualities and attainments mark 
them off clearly from the other members of the group. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

This survey of the hunting type of associating has brought 
under review several different steps in the evolution of leadership 
and institutions. Our general problem has been the method of 
control of the conditions of the life-process, in so far as that con- 
trol is effected through association or the reciprocalities of living 
organisms. Our particular problem has been the evolution of 
leadership in relation to institutions as fundamental modal forms 
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of societary control. It has been seen that in the most primitive 
associations control of the conditicms upon which existence 
depends is largely instinctive or automatic ; that the personal element 
plays a very meager role, and institutional life has scarcely begun. 
In the pre-matriarchal stage we find both leadership and institu- 
tions in their lowest terms. The simplicity of the life-process 
does not lead to the development of any great personalities, or 
of the institutional forms which are the precipitate of the more 
personal and voluntary phases of social control, and which result 
from the more complex interactions of individuals and groups. 
Because of the close similarity of the occupations and the sim- 
plicity of both the infra-groupal and inter-groupal phases of the 
social process, there is no differentiation of the population into 
classes or castes, such as results in larger groups with more com* 
plicated and definitive interactions, and where there are strong 
stimuli to achievement of distinction and honor through the exer- 
cise of superior personal qualities in the solution of societary diffi- 
culties, in the acquisition of wealth, in wars, conquests, etc. 

Under the maternal system, with organization on the basis of 
kinship through the female, the population of the groups is much 
larger than in the pre-matriarchal stage, interactions are more 
diverse and complex, and there is a greater differentiation of 
societary functions. The transition from the maternal to the 
paternal system is not abrupt, and often the two coexist in the 
same tribe or stock ; it has, therefore, been best to consider them 
together. It has been seen that there are considerable differences 
in the development of leadership and institutions in the tribes 
which have been selected as tsrpical of the hunting life. The fun- 
damental fact determining the general nature of leadership and 
institutions among the hunting peoples is to be found in the char- 
acteristics of the hunting occupation, the different stages of 
growth being due to variations in race and temperament, and to 
local differences such as climate, contour of the country, food 
resources, contact with other groups, etc. 

The general nature of the hunting activity has been touched 
upon, and it now remains to make some applications in relation to 
the data which have been considered. 
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The growth of both of the elements of social control under 
consideration — i. e., leadership or personal influence, and insti- 
tutions — centers about the problems, crises, and emergencies 
entering the social process ; and these difficulties, in turn, depend 
upon a large number of conditions, some of the more general of 
which are the size and stability of the group, the degree of com- 
plexity of its activity, the definiteness of its organization, the 
nature of its food resources, its sedentary or nomadic character, 
and its relation to other groups. The hunting life, using the 
phrase now in its narrower sense as the dominant food occupa- 
tion of a group, has its problems, the solution of which is as 
important as those of any other form of associate life. The diffi- 
culties which the leader of this type of associating is called upon 
to solve require extraordinary keenness of the senses, exceptional 
powers of physical strength and endurance, promptness of 
decision, superior ability in making motor co-ordinations, etc. 
There is a strong demand for the individual possessing some or 
all of these qualities in a larger degree than the other members of 
the group. The problems are such as require direct, immediate, 
personal adaptation of the social habits to the new conditions and 
the ends to be reached. The leaders, as we have seen, are always 
individuals of superior ability of the nature required to control 
the conditions of this type of association. In the more primitive 
groups old age is the most general requisite for eligibility to 
leadership, though it must always be accompanied by some kind 
of ability to give any real influence in the group. Another pri- 
mary factor in conferring leadership is exceptional ability in con- 
trol of the food supply, so that the great hunter, fisherman, or 
rain-maker always occupies a position of honor and influence in 
the group. The other leaders are the ablest warriors, the orators, 
medicine-men, wizards, wealthiest men, and those exceptionally 
well versed in the customs and traditions of the tribe. 

If there is an urgent demand for leaders in the hunting life, 
and this demand is met by individuals of superior ability in 
solving the groupal problems, the question arises : Why in most 
cases is their influence only temporary and their authority very 
much limited as compared with the other types of associate life? 
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The answer must be found in the nature of the hunting activity. 
In comparison with agricultural, pastoral, or manufacturing 
peoples, the hunting groups are usually much smaller and more 
unstable or nomadic. Their food resources are poorer and more 
precarious. Where a group is almost constantly changing its 
location, large acctunulation of property is impracticable, if not 
impossible. Descent is usually in the female line. The continuity of 
development which gives rise to the institution of private property, 
to agnatic descent, to the patriarchal household, and finally to the 
individual family, together with all the stimulating and inhibiting 
forces which inhere in this regularity of growth, is absent from 
the highly motor and unstable life of the hunting group. A 
roaming life makes all of their relationships more indefinite, 
unstable, and temporary, and this condition of affairs is extremely 
unfavorable to the growth of the organized and static phase of 
the social process, as represented, in particular, by instituticms. 
Hence it is that the leadership which orig^ates in connection 
with the problematic conditions that the hunting people must 
confront tends to be temporary, poorly defined, and meager, and 
to fail of institutionalization. Moreover, consciousness itself 
must partake of the nature of this instability, and the few per- 
manent centers of interest and attention react upon the voluntary 
life of the group, and lessen the opportunities for the growth of 
personality and leadership. Under such conditions, the occasions 
for the individual to exercise much influence through control 
of the activities of others and through voluntary control of the 
various social interests are extremely limited, and the growth 
away from the more automatic, unconscious, and instinctive 
methods of control which characterize the associations of lower 
animals and, in a less degree, the more primitive human associa- 
tions, is very slow. 

However, there are the beginnings of personal and voluntary 
control and of institutions, and, in some of the cases cited under 
the maternal and paternal systems, leadership has made consider- 
able advancement, so that, taking the situation as a whole, among 
the hunting peoples it is possible to discover some of the prin- 
ciples upon which the evolution of leadership and institutions 
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depends. One of the most important generalizations to be gained 
from the examination of the data relating to hunting groups is 
that every individual that attains a position of leadership in the 
group must do so by the performance of some function which 
the group considers of importance. The appearance of leaders 
and authoritative personages in the social process precedes the 
organization of the institution. The institution proper begins in 
the stimulating and inhibiting influences that arise through the 
conscious direction of the social activity on the part of some 
superior individual or group of superior individuals. Association 
in its lowest terms has no established principle of inheritance by 
which an individual may acquire position, honor, or influence, 
apart from personal merit. The leadership function must precede 
the leadership structure, and some form of voluntary activity, 
usually initiated and guided by the few, must precede that most 
important phase of social structure — ^the institutional. 

Some of the more favorably located hunting groups show 
beginnmgs of institutionalization of almost all the elemental 
impulses and interests. In the expression of the political interest, 
in some instances, the principle of inheritance of rank and prop- 
erty is fairly well established in both the female and the male 
lines, inheritance by the former method usually preceding that 
by the latter. A number of important cases were cited in which 
the maternal system of descent has been superseded by the pater- 
nal system. This change has taken place usually where, through 
the presence of good food areas, groups are more sedentary, con- 
siderable property has been accumulated, and all their societary 
relations have become more complex, or where there is need of 
comparatively well-organized military activity for purposes of 
defense or aggression. Under such conditions, the activities 
arising out of the various social impulses begin to receive a more 
distinctively institutional mode of expression. This growth in 
size, complexity, and definiteness of social organization intro- 
duces more conflicting interests, the tensional elements are 
increased, and, therefore, the demand for leadership is stronger 
and more constant, and its reward is greater. Situations afford- 
ing honor and profit to the individual possessing extraordinary 
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courage, strength, endurance, ingenuity, skill, and experience are 
multiplied. The woric of the leader receives the approval of the 
group; he is admired, honored, and praised, and, together with 
memory of his exceptional service to the group and the growing 
permanence of groupal relationships, his power and authority 
tend to become perpetual during his life. Through success in 
controlling others, through social approval, and through his 
exalted position in the group, his own consciousness of superior 
ability is intensified. The desire to extend the influence thus 
acquired beyond his life makes a strong force in the establishment 
of the principle of succession to olB&cial rank and property by 
inheritance. In general it may be said that political leadership 
in the prematemal, maternal, and paternal stages is the preroga- 
tive of the male. This is the direct result of the nature of the 
principal problematic conditions of primitive groups and of 
the difference in the metabolism of the sexes.®* While female 
authority and leadership under the maternal system was at no 
time very great, the principle of descent through the mother was 
in direct opposition to the institutionalization of leadership in the 
paternal line. The son of the leader could not inherit the rank 
or property of his father. The sister's son acquired the position 
of leader wherever the principle of succession by inheritance had 
been established under the maternal system ; or if the leader was 
chosen in some other way, the method was usually under the 
regulation of the same system. The increasing honor and wealth 
which fall to the lot of the leader with the growing complexity 
of society, and the concomitant development of his consciousness 
of strength and influence, create a stronger desire to extend this 
influence beyond the limits of his own life. His sense of kinship 
and of interest in his own children is increased by this desire, 
and there is created in him a strong opposition to the maternal 
system. It is in this way that political leadership comes to be 
one of the main forces in breaking down the maternal organiza- 
tion and in originating the patriarchal organization and the prin- 
ciple of succession to rank and wealth by inheritance in the male 

" Cf. W. I. Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. Ill, pp. 31 ff., 
754 ff. 
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line — a principle or institution which has played and still con- 
tinues to play an important role in social life. 

The appearance of the council among hunting peoples has 
been noted. Its significance in control of societary phenomena 
is very great, and its more general relationship to leadership and 
institutions should receive our attention. It is doubtful if it 
exists among the societies of the lower animals, where response 
to stimulus is more immediate, mandatory, and unreflective than 
among human beings. In the pre-matemal stage it may exist, 
though we have found no reference to it. In the maternal and 
paternal stages it is usually found, though in very different 
grades of development. Deliberation and discussion are among 
the most important functions in social life in the controlling of 
societary phenomena, and the level of social development is 
determined by the extent to which these reflective processes 
prevail in regulating the nature of response to stimuli. The com- 
position of the council varies in different tribes, but it usually 
includes the leaders of the different interests of the group, such 
as the chiefs, the old men, the medicine-men, orators, warriors, 
sorcerers, etc. Its function in its best form is that of deliberation 
upon or discussion of the problems of the group. It is thus 
analogous to the reflective activities in the individual mind ; it is 
the social organ of deliberation and choice. There are evidences 
that the council of the hunting tribes of North America, like all 
other forms of social life, has reached a higher stage of develop- 
ment than in Australia. In Australia it discusses societary diffi- 
culties, such as violation of custom, time for holding ceremonies, 
etc. ; but the effort seems to be merely to determine the custom 
applying to the case in hand and to adhere closely to it ; whereas 
with the Indians there is not merely adherence to custom, but a 
discussion of problematic conditions, with a direct purpose of 
adapting the customs to new situations and to changing them 
where it is deemed best. The council among the Indians is also 
a more distinctive and coherent organization than among the 
Australians. But in both races we find in the council the germs 
of the various kinds of deliberative bodies of more highly organ- 
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ized societies, the tracing of the evolution of which should be oi 
great value to the science of sociology. 

The relation of leadership to' the punishment of crime has 
been discussed in various places in this investigation, and we give 
a brief summary of it here. The earliest forms of punishment 
are largely the expressions of the instinct of revenge, and par- 
take of all the immediacy and unreflectiveness of instinctive 
activity, issuing in the various forms of the blood-feud. Com- 
munal responsibility for crime and the punishment of any mem- 
ber of an offending group, whether the guilty one or not, is 
further evidence that the individual as such is not recc^fnized, 
and that it is the result of the act, not the motive, that is con- 
sidered. From the data relating to hunting peoples, we reach the 
conclusion that the headman or chief of the group is the first to 
introduce deliberative and inhibitive elements into the process of 
punishment. He acts as an arbitrator or judge in cases of 
quarrels, fights, and various forms of disputes, and determines 
the nature of the punishment for the violations of custom. In 
the more advanced groups he is assisted by the council in the 
performance of this important function. From these beginnings 
of a more rational control of the treatment of crime have evolved 
the highly deliberative functions of the judge and the judicial 
institutions of modem society. 

Educational functions are not omitted among hunting peoples, 
as may be seen in particular from the study of the Australians 
and the North American Indians. Professor James sajrs : "Our 
education means little more than a mass of possibilities of 
reaction, acquired at home, at school, or in the training of 
affairs."®^ Among primitive as among civilized peoples this, 
too, is the purpose of education. The "mass of possibilities of 
reaction" which the child of primitive man needs to acquire is 
not so great as that of the child of civilized man, because the 
societary activity is not so complex ; but even the most primitive 
group has acquired certain habits of supplying its wants, and 
these organized ways of reacting to the environment must be 
learned by the child. His first teacher is his mother and her 

" Talks on Psychology and Life's Ideals, p. 38. 
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sisters, tribal or blood. Steinmetz,®* who has made a careful 
study of the relation between parents and children among primi- 
tive peoples, reaches the conclusion that in general the parents are 
very kind and affectionate to their children, often spoiling them 
through overindulgence. Especially is this love for the children 
and lack of punishment found among the hunting peoples, though 
there are examples of strict discipline. Education is not method- 
ical and continues for but a brief time. To this conclusion of 
Steinmetz we may add that the boys are trained in the habits of 
hunting and warfare, and the girls in woman's work, and both are 
taught the traditions and customs of the group. Institutionaliza- 
tion of educational functions has not proceeded far, and there are 
no schools in the modem sense, the nearest approach to them 
being the initiation ceremonies, which sometimes continue for 
three or four months. 

Under the pre-matriarchal system, marriage is often mono- 
gamic and for this reason some authorities have compared it 
favorably with the monogamous unions of civilized society, but 
there is a vast difference between the two systems. Marriage in 
the pre-matemal stage is temporary, and with the simple, 
nomadic life of this period there is but little advance over the 
instinctive form of monogamy in animal societies. The small 
degree of definiteness and coherency in the marriage relation 
under this system makes it scarcely possible to speak of the 
family as an institution. In the transition from this most primi- 
tive form of the family to the more individualized form of civilized 
society there are several important steps, some of which, so far 
as they are conditioned by the function of leadership, have been 
discussed. Under the maternal system and, to a less degree, 
under the paternal system, in hunting life, the whole group is the 
unit, not the individual or the family. Control of societary condi- 
tions is largely through communal activities; but little privilege 
is given to the individual; he manifests or expresses himself 
through voluntary activity only in a small dgree; he does not 
select his companion or companions in marriage; they are assigned' 

" Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft, Vol. I, p. 607 ; also Ethnologische 
Studien zur ersten Entwickelung der Strafe, Vol. II, pp. 177 ft. 
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or allotted to him. However, marriage is not promiscuous, but is 
rigidly regulated by custom and the few who interpret custom 
Of course, there is always a tendency toward the exercise of 
choice on the part of those most immediately concerned in the 
marriage relation, and this tendency increases with the growth 
of society; but at first this voluntary activity is greatly circum- 
scribed by custom and the influence of the elders. Perhaps the 
phrase giving the best expression of this stage in the marriage 
relation is that it is a "modified form of group-marriage."®* 

The same dominancy of groupal regulation is manifested in 
the expression of the property interests. The individual has 
control over a small amount of property in movable articles in 
which there is some opportunity for self-expression, but the 
control over the land among hunting peoples is communal. With 
the exception of the northwest coast tribes of North America 
property among hunting peoples has a very small influence in 
conferring distinction and leadership upon the individual. 

The intimate relation of the leadership function to religious 
phenomena has been noted as it appears in the different stages of 
the hunting life, and it has been seen that even among the most 
primitive hordes there is a belief in the influence of preternatural 
beings who may help or hinder individuals or groups in the 
attainment of social values. In the pre-matemal stage this belief 
does not extend beyond a very vague idea of good and bad 
spirits. Under the maternal and paternal systems there is a 
growth in the clearness of ideas of deities, but the concept of a 
Supreme Being with clearly defined personal attributes has not 
developed. The mythology shows more or less definite and 
clear ideas of certain earthly leaders who were the founders of 
their customs, or were believed to have been, and who taught 
them various useful arts. Everywhere the clearness of the con- 
cept of the deities or preternatural leaders is in direct proportion 
to the degree of development of leadership and authoritative per- 
sonages with definitely recognized prerogatives and superior 
personal attributes that make them stand out clearly from the other 
members of the group. Most hunting groups seem to make no 

■* See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XH, p. 390. 
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clear distinction in the qualities assigned to persons, animals, and 
things, and in their religious beliefs there is strong evidence 
that the development of the consciousness of self has not 
progressed very far. 

Taking the social process as a whole in relation to leadership 
and institutions, it may be said that in most primitive expressions 
of associate life, where the interactions of organisms are under 
control of instincts and unconscious customs, there is but little 
opportunity for the development of leadership, personality, and 
institutional life. This is most clearly manifested in the societies 
of the lower animals, where control of societary phenomena most 
nearly approaches the automatic or mechanical form. In the 
most primitive human associations instinctive activity still pre- 
dominates, though modified by custom. However, custom at 
this stage is very rigid, and ends and aims are few, and the means 
for attaining them are very inflexible and unadaptive. But with 
better food resources, and the consequent increase of the popula- 
tion and complexity of social conditions, the problems entering 
into societary life increase in number and difficulty, and there is 
a greater demand for individuals of superior ability. Division of 
labor follows, a few individuals through marked ability obtain 
positions of influence and authority in the tribe, and these 
privileges they endeavor to perpetuate during their life, and to 
extend to their children and friends. Institutionalization of the 
prerogatives gained takes place, and classes and castes begin to 
emerge. These institutional forms increase in strength, and may 
finally lose in plasticity until they become almost as inflexible as 
instincts and customs, and a social organization, of which the 
classical illustration is China, results. Or, on the other hand, 
the power of one or a few individuals may continue to grow until 
an absolute despotism or an oligarchy is formed. Between these 
two extremes of control by one individual or by a few individuals, 
and control by instincts, customs, or very inflexible institutions, 
such as castes, the social process presents numerous varieties of 
relationhip between these two forms of the organized and organ- 
izing phases of associate life. In the hunting life there are but 
few groups in which there is any intimation of the exercise of 
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absolute authority by one individual, authority in general being 
very meager and temporary. On the side of social structure, the 
control of instinct and custom frequently reaches extreme pro- 
portions, but, with very few exceptic»is, the social structure which 
we have called institutional has not attained any marked develop- 
ment. The tracing of the evolution of the relation of these two 
forms of societary control, as they are expressed in pastoral, agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial types of life, should 
give a better insight into the causes of the dominancy, at times, 
of one or the other of these phases of social control, and the con- 
sequent injury to the whole social process. Such a study should 
also help greatly in gaining a better insight into all the laws of 
growth of these two highly important factors in the determina- 
tion of social welfare. 

This investigation of hunting groups has shown that the 
development of both leadership and institutions has centered 
about the problems and crises entering into the social process. 
All social changes, whether of a progressive or regressive char- 
acter, originate in stimuli creating tensions in the social process 
and demanding adaptive activities. In these adjustive processes 
the leader finds his chief function. In the adaptive processes there 
are various degrees of failure and success, but if the group is to 
survive, the successful activities must predominate. The long 
period of existence of hunting peoples, far outreaching that of 
any other type of associate life, proves that they were able to 
adapt themselves to their native conditions. But contact with 
civilized societies introduced problems and disturbances too great 
for the leaders of primitive man to cope with, and, however 
friendly might be the attitude of the newcomers toward the native, 
universal experience has taught that he has been unable to adjust 
himself to the more complex organization, that the tension has 
been too great, and that he has broken down under it. Though 
the hunting groups have all but disappeared from the earth, the 
hunting impulses still exist in us all and seek expression in the 
more complex organization under which we live. 

Another conclusion of importance in relation to some of the 
most difficult problems of modem life may be drawn from this 
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discussion. The popular belief in the ideal freedom and perfect 
democracy of primitive man has no basis in fact. There is little 
freedom in the mechanical response to stimuli, as represented in 
instinct or unanalyzed custom. Freedom, in the largest degree, is 
the result of the control of life-conditions through the reflective 
or rational processes and of these primitive society knows but the 
beginnings. Moreover, the dominance of communal or gjoupal 
activities does not mean the existence of a perfect democracy; 
for such a method of control of life-conditions affords only 
the most meager opportunities for the development of person- 
ality through the part which each individual plays in the social 
process, and without the consciousness of sejf which arises 
because of the rights and responsibilities which belong to each 
individual in the group, there can be no democracy. The 
emergence of the individual from the group, or the individual- 
izing of the individual, is a slow growth. Democracy is a 
late development in associate life. The conferring of privi- 
leges and responsibilities begins with the few and gradually 
extends to the many. That the opportunities of civilized 
man for self-expression in all of the interests of life have 
increased gjeatly beyond those of the hunting man would hardly 
be questioned by anyone who had carefully reviewed the evidence 
afforded by ethnology, but many of the steps by which that posi- 
tion has been attained have not been worked out. That a true 
democracy in the expression of all life's interests has been 
reached even in the most advanced societies would probably not 
be asserted by anyone acquainted with the facts, but the ideal 
exists as a stimulus, and injustice in various forms furnishes 
still stronger stimuli toward efforts to attain the ideal. An 
enlightened method for the attainment of the ideal and of the 
ideals that continue to evolve is the gjeat desideratum, and 
depends upon the acquisition of a knowledge of the laws of 
associate life. 
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